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VICTORY IN THE MAKING— 
THIRD WORLD STUDIES 


ALSO: 
Grade Option Sit-in Guatemala . Good Times. 
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midst of controversy over one proposed: 
amendment to the US Constitution (the 
Human Life Amendment), yet another amend- 
ment—one which would designate English 
as the official language of the United 
States—has been introduced by Senator 
Hayakawa (R-Cal.) The proposed amend-, 
ment reads, in part, “Neither the United 
States nor any state shall make or enforce 
any law which requires the use of any 
language other than English.” This amend- 
ment would eliminate current federal re- 
quirements for bilingual ballots, education 
programs, and all but the most basic bilin- 
gual education programs. Hayakawa stated 
his hopes that with this amendment, “we 
can forge unity from diversity.” 


HANGING JUDGE: Supreme Court Justice 
William Rehnquist urged the Court Mon- 
day to expedite the death penalty. Rehn- 
quist said that the repeated appeals provided 
for in most capital punishment cases has 


created a situation where persons are sen-. | 


tenced to death but are not executed. Accord- 
ing to Rehnquist, this has created a state” 
where “the existence of the death penalty in 
this country is virtually an illusion.” Rehn- 
quist’s comments on this paricular case are 
not expected to change the court’s views on 


_ the processing of capital punishment appeals 


(Justices Marshall and Brennan, for example, 
oppose the penalty under any circumstances). 
Rehnquist’s opinion may have been spurred 
by the February 1 murder of a 26-year old 


- Supreme Court librarian. No suspects have 


been arrested in this case. 


RESURRECTION: Anyone who doubted if 
Reagan really survived the March 30 attempt 


on his life and believed that the public was 


being convinced of his longevity through 
media manipulation can now rest easy. The 


|). 


‘ONE NATION, ONE LANGUAGE: In the 


ar) 


“Commander-in-Chief made his first Na- 
tional television appearance last Monday to 
talk about his economic plan. But wait, what 
if that really wasn’t him... 


WATT’S LINE: We want more states rights. 
Now do this: push for strong federal legisla- 
tion. Now say this: we believe in free enter- 
prise and lots of it. Then do this: cut back! 
Japanese auto imports. You’ve got it! The 
Reagan two-step reverse as the turkey trot. 
This latest of Washington dance steps has 
finally come to California and taken the state 
by storm. Over the strong protests of Gover- 
nor Jerry Brown and the people of Cali- 
fornia, Secretary of the Interior James Watt 
has approved off-shore oil drilling on the 
northern coast, including right off Santa 


Democracy in action 


photo Mike Kay 


Cruz. And, in a purported attempt to in- 
crease state’s rights, Watt is considering the 
withdrawal of federal funds from at least 
one urban park in California. But Governor 
Brown is not a willing dance partner for the 
balding secretary. Calling the California oil 
drilling schemes “unbalanced” and “illegal,” 
Brown challenged Watt’s decision by filing a 
federal suit against him today. 


AND THE REST ARE OLIGARCHIES: 
Good news from the San Francisco Chronicle: 
of the 181 countries (excluding dominions, 
territories, mandatcies, satrapies, poobahates, 
and tiny enslaved Estonia) listed in the World 
Almanac, over fifty are ruled by military 
juntas. This figure does not include the 
United States. 


Petitions for El Salvador 


by Chris Oaks 


The Santa Cruz Coalition Against US 


' Intervention in Central America began cir-. 


culating petitions last week that call for an 
end to US economic and military aid to El 
Salvador’s ruling junta. If the required 4200: 
signatures are collected, the measure will be! 
placed on November's city ballot. Organizers 
said that they had already collected 1000° 


. signatures. 


The petition says that US policy has been, 
responsible for “helping to destroy in El 
Salvador all those guarantees of life, liberty, , 


| and the pursuit of happiness we hold essen-' 


tial to ourselves, and would defend if we 
were threatened with their denial.” At a 
press conference held last Friday, group 
spokesperson Dan Haifley said that “the 
initiative provides the opportunity for Santa' 
Cruz to make one unified statement in 
support of human rights and democracy.” If 
passed, the resolution would be sent to the 
President, Vice President, and Secretary of 
State. 

This local initiative on national policy 
resembles past actions taken by the County 
and City of Santa Cruz. In 1972, the Santa 
Cruz County Board of Supervisors sent 


chairperson Phil Harry to Washington DC 
with a resolution denouncing US involve- 
ment in the Vietnam War. In 1980, a measure 
was placed on the county ballot that would 
have made it illegal to produce in Santa 
Cruz County any materials used to make 
nuclear weapons. f 

The anti-war resolution was read into the 
Congressional Record (May 17, 1972, pages S 
8665 and E 5304), but Harry was not allowed 
to meet with President Nixon. Voters rejected 
the anti-nuclear initiative (Measure 
A) by a decisive margin. : 

After reviewing the results of these past 


local actions on national issues, one might. 


ask what good the initiative would do, even 
if it is placed on the ballot and passed. The 
sponsors of this initiative cite several reasons 
why they believe it is appropriate and bene- 
ficial for a community to speak out on issues 
on national importance. In this case, the 
‘main reason stated is vo try to stop Salvadoran 
. that the initiative will also inform citizens 
about the situation and conditions in El 
Salvador. 
Members of the coalition (which includes 
‘the Central American Solidarity Committee, 


Socialist Organizing Committee, New Ameni- 
can Movement, and the People’s Democratic 
Club) believe that the local initiative process 
is “the best way to accurately and democra- 
tically demonstrate the extent of citizen 
opposition to current US foreign policy in 
Central America.” Another purpose of the 
initiative is to increase voter interest in the 
\city of Santa Cruz and among students. 
UCSC voter turnout is always low during 
non-presidential elections, but with an in- 
ternational issue such as the US involvement 
in El Salvador on the ballot, it is expected 
that more students will vote. 
The recent 3-3 vote by the city council on 
a resolution calling for an end to US aid to El 
Salvador (City on a Hill, April 23) will not hurt 
the initiative drive, according to coalition 
member David Banks. Banks said that al- 
though the city council vote shows that there 
are differences in the community over the 
issue, he believes that once voters learn 
more about El! Salvador they will support 
the petition drive. 
The coalition’s goal is to collect 6,000 
signatures to insure that 4,200 are valid. The 
signatures must be collected by June 28. 


For further informatio sas coatiicks Dan tlaihey,. 


425-8061, or David Banks, 423-9284. 
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Hunger strike 
Victory 
for Third 
World 


programs 


by Shari Anderson 


“We've won,” cried the 30 hungry UCSC 
students who had been on a hunger strike 
on behalf of Third World and Native American 
Studies when, after four days of negotiations, 
the UCSC administration agreed to almost 
all of the students’ demands. Both the 
students and the administration expressed 
satisfaction with the results of the negotia- 
tions; however TWANAS member Robert 
Chacanaca stated that “this is not the end.” 

The strikers’ demands which the adminis- 
tration accepted almost in their entirety 
included: two tenure-track faculty positions, 
one in Asian-American and one in Native 
American Studies, permanent funding for 
the Third World Teaching Resource Center, 
incorporation of Third World and Native 
American Studies courses into the breadth 
requirements, and the establishment of a 
new search committee for the director of 
counseling. 

The hunger strike was the latest act in the 
decade-old struggle to establish ethnic studies 
at UCSC. The recent controversy began 
when a memo sent from Dean of Humanities 
Helene Moglen to Native American Studies 
lecturer Edward Castillo implied that his 
position would be terminated. Because 
Castillo is the only lecturer in the program, 
students feared that the program itself would 
end. 

One month later, Academic Vice-Chan- 
cellor John Marcum sent a letter to the 
Interdisciplinary Studies Committee, Moglen, 
and Chancellor Sinsheimer proposing that 
the Native American Studies program be 
continued for another year ‘to allow ade- 
quate time for review, consultation, and 
planning concerning its future.” He also 
recommended that Castillo be reappointed 
for another year “contingent upon the out- 
come ofa regular academic personnel review.” 
The students knew about these proposals, 
but wanted more permanence for the pro- 
grams. 


FAMILY SAUNA 
SHOP 


Santa Cruz's only Family Sauna in the true Finnish tradition. 
Discover the joy of family bathing in a quiet. relaxed atmosphere 


320-C Cedar Street 
Santa Cruz, CA 95060 


Noon to 10 p.m. 


On April 8, after a massive march and 
rally, the Third World and Native American 
Studies Support Coalition (TWANAS) gave 
the administration their list of demands. 


‘photo ‘by Mark Alvis 
The students demanded that their petition 
be replied to in writing within one week. 

On April 14, the students received the 
unsigned administrative response to their 
petition. The statement contained no promises 
about Native American and Asian American 
studies—as the students had requested— 
but merely proposals. Calling the letter an 
“insult,” 30 students began a hunger strike 
Monday, April 20, which they refused to 
end until the administration agreed to their 
demands. 

After four days of negotiations, the settle- 
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ment was reached. The administration has 
guaranteed, within the next three years, the 
appointment of two tenure-track positions 


_ in the Social Science Division for faculty 


with “substantive expertise” in Asian Amer- 


ican and Native American studies. The © 


current positions will be retained on a three- 
year annually renewable basis. Appropriate 
funding and support personnel for the 
programs is assured. 

A new search committee for the counseling 
director could not be convened as requested 
because the position had already been accep- 
ted and the job offer could not legally be 
withdrawn. However, supervision of the 
director by Third World students will be 
provided by a new advisory committee 
“appointed by the chancellor on the recom- 
mendation of Third World student organiza- 
tions.” 

The TWANAS student were jubilant after 
their successful effort to make the adminis- 
tration agree to written ethnic studies pro- 
posals, TWANAS spokesperson Kathy Hatton 
said, “We got everything we wanted.” 

John Isbister, assistant to the academic 
vice chancellor, agreed, saying of the strikers: 
“They didn’t compromise what they believed 
in most.” He also pointed out that resources 
had already been allocated to the various 
ethnic studies programs and that the admin- 
istration would not have agreed to do what it 
does not consider to be “the fundamentally 
right things to do.” 

Academic Vice-Chancellor John Marcum 
hopes that this incident will lead to the 
establishment of an organization which 
would give regular student input to the 
administration. 

The students are confident that these 
proposals will be carried out. TWANAS 
member Alice Russell said: “They've (the 
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UCSC administration] nevér made commit- 
ments in the past; this. is the first time. 
They'll have to fulfill them.” 

Third World students and faculty view 


photo by Mike Kay 

these events as both a victory and a stepping- 
stone to further improvements and expan- 
sion of ethnic studies programs at UCSC. 
On Tuesday, April 28, Third World Faculty 
and students formed committees concerned 
with the goal of “formulating a substantive 
mechanism for establishing ethnic studies 
as an integral part of the university,” accord- 
ing to Castillo. Native American studies will 
be continued on “soft monies” until the 
mechanism and board attachment which 
will guarantee the permanence of the pro- 
gram—are specified. 
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Cabin Fever 


by Richard Roati 


-The war over the county’s building codes 
continued last week—with a difference. 
In the past, debate between the county 
board of supervisors and local owner-builders 
over the codes was often acrimonious. But 
Tuesday’s public hearing produced, sur- 
prisingly, a unanimous vote by the board, 
directing its staff to examine the group’s 
proposal. 

At issue are perhaps Hundreds of owner- 


ed 
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built homes in the county which are illegal 
according to the current codes. Critics say 
that the codes discourage construction of 
affordable and 
housing. 

Staff recommendations on each of the 
proposals submitted by the owner-builder 
group United Stand are to be presented to 
the board for possible action on May 19. 

In its reports submitted to the board, 
United Stand asked the county to allow 


‘construction of temporary housing such as 
_teepees; to allow the use of salvaged and 


environmentally-sound | 


rt 
Philosopher, author, teacher 
will give a series of talks 
on the human predicament 


and a totally different 
approach to its solution. 


TALKS: Saturdays & Sundays 
May 2-3, 9-10, 16-17 


DISCUSSIONS: Tues. & Thurs. 
May 5-7, 12-14 


At the Oak Grove 
Meiners Oaks, Ojai 
at 11:30 a.m. sharp 
Seating on grass 


Donations requested to 
cover expenses. 


These are the only talks scheduled 
in the USA for 1981. 


KRISHNAMURT!I FOUNDATION 
BOX 216, OJAI, CA 93023 
PHONE (805) 646-2726/646-8866 


owner-produced materials in construction; 


and to allow the building of dwellings with 
grey-water systems, without heat, and with- 
out electricity. The code would forbid the 
owner from selling the home for two years 
after it was built. After that period, the 
owner would be required to’present a full 
report on the dwelling’s construction to all 
potential buyers. _ 

Behind the conciliatory tone, however, 
was some Serious disagreement. Supervisors 


’ E. Wayne Moore and Robley Levy were 


concerned about owner-built homes that 
are later sold on the market. Moore objected 
to the idea that the code for owner-builders 


_ be different from that for commercial deve- 


lopers. 

“I believe strongly in the right of a person 
to make a profit,” he said. “What is good for 
the goose is good for the gander.” 

United Stand member Don Harris said 
that the group had not taken a stand on 
whether owner-builders should have a code 
separate from that for developers. 


But, he added, county. policy already 
discriminates between the two groups. In 
the county permit lottery, for example, “a 
contractor can have up to eight homes 
included. An owner-builder can only have 
one.” 

United Stand Treasurer Brian Gibson, in 
discussing the demands, stated, “I don’t 
want to be hooked up to PG&E. You don’t 
need to build another nuclear power plant, 
thank you. I’ll do just fine.” Noting the 
rising cost of commercial housing in the 
county, Gibson said, “I make a little over 


“The real concern here is the consumer. Intentions 
are great, but it never makes for sound housing. 
Eventually the house will have to be sold.” 


$13,000, and folks, I just can’t afford Sea- 
scape today.” oF 

Self-appointed board-watcher Hilda Lans, 
however, said there are menacing implica- 
tions to the group after attending a United 
Stand meeting. , 

Lans stated that she opposed “a group of 
people who ask to be privileged according to 
the codes. The codes must be equal to all the 
people.” She added, “I can see a personal 
friendship between this group and some of 


the supervisors who would like to give. 


permission to change the codes.” If the 


supervisors modify the codes, she told them, 
“I will welcome you with a court case. See 
you in Court.” 

United Stand Chairperson Hal Levine 
saw a different issue, however. “The codes 
have to come to be a protection of the 
special interests that are engaged in building 
housing, and this process has been supported 
by public officials at the state level. The 
public has had litde participation in the 
process.” 

He said he saw ‘“‘a difference between a 
private dwelling built according to one’s 


needs and the engagement in the production 
of housing. The codes don’t address issues 
of health and safety, they address issues of 
class and the availability of housing. 

_ Ed Burke, Executive Director of the Com- 
munity Action Board, read a letter from the 
board’s chairman which supported an alter- 
native code “‘as an effective and appropriate 


‘way to allow for greater low income and 


affordable housing.” 

The board has a number of options if it 
adopts an alternative housing code. Under 
one plan, the county could designate rural 


“The codes have come to be a protection of the special 
interests that are engaged in building housing, and 
this process has been supported by state officials.” 


areas in the county where alternative housing 
could be built legally, as permitted under 
the state’s Class K (or “Cabin”) regulations. 
Or the county could adopta code for owner- 
builders county-wide, Or both. In any event, 
the board directed its staff to examine the 
feasibility of including United Stand’s de- 
mands into the building codes under both 
options, in addition to the feasibility of a 
different request that all doorways be built 
at least $2 inches wide to allow for access by 


the handicapped. 


Ron Rollins, a local building contractor, 


raised the question of possible confusion 
with a new code: “The real concern here is 
the consumer. Intentions are great, but it 
never makes for sound housing. Eventually 


know how you'll be able to police a two- 
tiered system.” 

But Supervisor Joe Cucchiara saw things 
differently. “I see our work in this area as a 
program to increase affordable housing. 20 


percent of our housing sfock is built by 
owner-builders.”” 
He added, ‘‘This“$ the fourth year this 


issue has come up before the board with no 
definitive action. The time has come for 
Santa Cruz County to déal with this issue 
one way or another.” v 


Explore the ivory coast 
with our passport. 


Wien. 


See your travel agent. Or give us a call at 800-426-5049. In Washington, call 800-562-5222. 
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Resource 
Center 


The third 
demand 
is met 


by Mike Wilken 


After nine years of struggling along on’ 
temporary funding, UCSC’s Third World 
Teaching Resource Center has finally been 
guaranteed a more secure future as a result 
of final negotiations between hunger strikers 
and the administration. In a statement issued 
by the Vice Chancellor’s Office last Friday 
morning, the administration pledged to 
“increase financial and staff support for the 


.work of the Third World Teaching Resource 


Center and its coordinator,” explaining the 
move “is based on a desire to maintain its 
present focus, to strengthen it, and secure its 
future.” The center, located above the Merrill 
Dining Hall, houses both a laboratory where 
students can develop educational materials 
related to the Third World, and a library 
where these materials are catalogued. 
Sjamsir Sjarif, the center’s coordinator, is, 


“very very happy with this decision,” but he 
stressed that there is still much work to be 
done. The question of the center’s autonomy 
or association with either the Education 
Committee’s Bilingual/Multicultural pro- 
gram or the newly formed Native American/ 
Third World Studies Committee remains to 
be resolved. 
Association with the education committee 
might provide an easy solution to the center’s 
funding problems, but Sjarif fears that a loss 
of autonomy would result in the diffusion of 
the center’s materials and their coordina- 
tion. “Since 1973, we’ve been the only 


program on campus that carries Third World 
in its name,” Sjarif explained. “That’s how 
it’s listed in the catalogue and in the phone 
book, which is why many students come in.” 

Anthropology professor Carolyn Clark 
believes that if the center is to be associated 
with the education committee, “Its auto- 
nomy can best be preserved by keeping the 
present coordinator and maintaining the 
advisory committee, both of which give a 
guarantee of continuity in the policies, prac- 
tices and philosophies of the center.” 


Sabrina Chen, a member of the Third 
World and Native American Support Coali- 
tion which organized the recent hunger 
strike, explained that the group’s demands 
had included security for the future of the 
center because “it has provided a foundation 
for Third World studies on this campus.” 
Chen has worked through the center to 
produce a slide show for fifth and sixth 
graders based on her experience as a mem- 
ber of the UCSC-China Friendship Delega- 
tion. She believes that slide shows are espe- 
cially valuable because “they give kids an 
alternative view of a foreign country so that 


“We're carrying 
through this idea of 
understanding 
Third World 


people.” 


photo of Sjamsir Sjarif by Renee Martinez 
they’re not always getting a biased perspec- 
tive.” Chen is currently putting together a 
second project through the center—a resource 
handbook to be used on campus for recruit- 
ing and supporting Asian American students. : 
The center grew out of a project of Latin 
American. studies professor David Sweet’s 
class. Sjarif stresses that since the program’s 
inception, students have played a major role 
in the development and maintenance of the 
center. Besides producing its wealth of mate- 
rials, students working with Ralph Guzman 


and other faculty members have managed a 


to keep the center functioning for nine 


~ years. “If the students hadn’t done a hunger 


strike last week, we would be worrying again 
when June came around if we'd get funded 
for another year,” Sjarif remarked. 

According to the UCSC General Catalogue: 
“Through students’ efforts entirely, the 
Resource Center has acquired and catalogued 
a collection of Third World materials that 
includes more than 15,000 slides, 70 slide 
shows, 500 hours of tape-recorded folk 
music, folk tales, and interviews, and several 
hours of videotapes.” These resources are 
available for use at elementary, secondary, 
and college levels. 

Students use the center’s laboratory and 
library facilities to develop projects related 
to both international and domestic Third 
World people. “There are projects from all 
around the world,” says Sjarif. “We have 
helped students put together shows on the 
Black Jews of Ethiopia, social change in Iran 
and Afghanistan, farm laborers in the Cen- 


tral Valley, a cremation ceremony in Bali, 


mural art in East Los Angeles, coal mining 
and the Navajo, the Japanese community in 
Watsonville, and many, many others.” 

Students arrange to receive academic cre- 
dit for their work, but Sjarif points out that 
the lasting value of the projects goes well 
beyond the units received. “Our two most 
basic goals are to provide students in general 
with a deeper understanding of Third World 
societies and cultures, and to contribute to 
the self-understanding and self-esteem of 
minority students.” He turns to the world 
map on the wall behind his desk. “I always 
keep the world in my background. We are 
just one small project, just a candle in the 
darkness. But with our quiet work we’re 
carrying through this idea of ea 
Third World people.” 
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Big boost 
in troops 
considered. 


Long - 
U.S. Deepens Commitment to El Salvador, Ss Lop 
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DO YOU FEELA DRAFT? mn 
: + | 
The Reagan administration hopes to be able “to avoid the need for a military draft, 
something to which the President is instinctively and philosophically opposed...” 


—Casper Weinberger 
April 27, 1981 


*Dec. 5, 1979— Pentagon goes public with its plans for Rapid Deployment Force— a squad of 200,000 soldiers to deal 
quickly with “hot spots” in third world countries 

*Jan. 23, '80— Carter calls for Draft Registration 

*March 24, ‘80— Salvadorean Archbishop Romero is murdered 


*June 1980— Congress passes Draft Registration bill 

*July 1980— 19 and 20 year old men must register for the draft 

*Nov. 1980— Reagan elected president 

*Dec. 1980— 3 American nuns are raped and:murdered in El Salvador 

*Dec. 17, '80— — U.S. resumes economic aid to El Salvador 

*Jan. 5, ‘81— 18 year old men must register for the draft 

*Jan. 13, '81— U.S. resumes military aid to El Salvador 

*Jan. 1981— Reagan takes office 

*April, 1981— Sec’ty of Defense Weinberger announces new military policy, including a military draft 


The militarization process our country is undergoing involves massive budget increases 
in every branch of the armed forces, and new programs like first strike missile systems, the 
Rapid Deployment Force and reinstituting the draft. We in SCAD believe the U.S. would 
not be building these weapons unless it had plans to use them. 

Only a broad based mass movement can stop this drift towards war. The American 
people helped end U.S. involvement in Southeast Asia and students were crucial in 
building this movement. We can help stop this before it starts. 

Chancellor Sinsheimer recently 
informed SCAD that, if asked, he would 
comply with the Selective Service 
requests for names and addresses of 
draft-age men. Five days advance 
notice, to give non-registrants time to 


CALENDAR of EVENTS 


SCAD meets every Monday night at 7:30-- Stev. Dorm 6, 3rd floor lounge 

SEED meets every Wednesday night at 7:30 

Central American Solidarity Comm. (CASC) meets Tuesday nights, 7:30, Merrill 134 

MAY 3rd— Rally in San Francisco against Intervention in E! Salvador, war and the draft 

MAY 9th— Nuclear Awareness Day. Saturday 12 ‘til 6, Upper Quarry. Speakers/Music/Theater. 
Bring a hat and a cold drink. 


_ plan their course of action, was all that | MAY 15th— El Salvador Day. see posters for activities 


he conceeded. The 1974 Privacy Act 


Sponsored by The STUDENT COALITION AGAINST THE DRAFT 


gives UCSC broad discretionary powers Campus Activities, Redwood Building, UCSC 


For more information please call: Paul 475-9420, Emily 429-6707, or Kim 423-9009 


over this matter. 
WE DEMAND NO UCSC COMPLI- 


CITY WITH THE SELECTIVE SERVICE! i rx | 
Unfortunately, this discretionary WV ‘< OQvVY 
power might soon be revoked. SB 246, P 
currently before the State Senate, ¥ 2 x q : / 
would give the military unrestricted | + 
access to all high school, and ey. NE p\ e§ (Ay NOs ‘ 
University records. > a, 
WE CALL ON THE CHANCELLOR ww NS 
TO PUBLICLY DENOUNCE THIS BILL. 


by Stuart Leavenworth 
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Student uproar over the faculty’s adopt- 
ion of grade option at UCSC arrived as 
expected this week, and along with the 
familiar combination of speeches and slo- 
gans, the protest was also characterized by 
sleeping bags and camping equipment. 

Wednesday evening, over 50 students 
marched to the Admissions Office at the 
base of campus, and many spent the night in 
a vigil to support “the future of UCSC’s 
narrative evaluation system.” The students 
are demanding that the recent faculty mail 
ballot election on the grade option be 
“declared null and void” by the Academic 
Senate. 

“There was irresponsible ‘politicking’ go- 
ing on behind the scenes during the last 
week of the election,” said Christian Smith, 
one of the organizers of the Admissions 
Office sit-in. “Administrators were mailing 
out memos in favor of grades using Univers- 
ity funds, and other propoganda and un- 
scrupulous methods were being employed. 
Add to this the fact that 34 percent of the 
faculty didn’t vote, and you have a very 
unconvincing mandate.” 

On April 23, the results of the mail ballot 
election was announced by the Academic 
Senate, UCSC’s governing body of “tenure- 
track” faculty and high level administrators. 
111 members voted for the grade option 
proposal, 108 voted in opposition, and 115 
did not participate in the three week long 
balloting. Assuming that the vote is not 
reversed this quarter (this is considered an 
“impossibility” by the Academic Senate 
because of University regulations), the 
“ABC” option will apply for all upper 
division classes at UCSC starting next year. 

The realization of this fact has prompted 
many student groups to protest. Following & 
the announcement of the grade option vote, 
students held a march through campus that 
culminated ‘in a rally in front of McHenry 


Another show of disgruntiement came 
Library last Thursday. There, students pro- from the Core Council, one of UCSC’s most 
claimed their opposition to thegrade option __ influential student committees which repre- 


Grade Option 
No satisfaction - 


vote and gave a simultaneous show af _ sents five of UCSC’s colleges in the disburse- council will resume its duties. 


support for the TWANAS hunger strikers ment of funds to various student activities. 
Last week the council resigned in protest to 


(see story on page 3). 


Always more 


Next to the Transit Center 


C7) BROKEN EGG 


OMELET HOUSE 


BUY NOW 


leftover 


SPRING 


1547 Pacific Garden Mall 
Santa Cruz 
423/0900 


to be 
returned soon 


still 
30% off used 
5% off new 
CRSH FOR 
TEXTBOOKS 


We buy back 
books all 
quarter long 


Mike Kay 


Several hundred students made it clear last Thursday what they thought of the mail ballot decision. 


the way the grade option election was han- 
dled. According to spokespersons for the 
council, there is no indication when the 


So far, the student protest has produced 
little response from the administration. Chan- 


HIS & HERS 
SPORT SHORTS 


(OCEAN PACIFIC LOOK) 


in CORDUROY, BRUSHED DENIM, or 
DRAWSTRING COTTON. Popular OP design 
expertly crafted by WEEDS. Five great Santa 
Cruz colors. Single seat pocket. Full scoop 
front pockets. Self-fitting waist. Waist size 28 
up. Our regular $15.50 but compare at $20. 


PACK & PANTS 
113 WALNUT SANTA CRUZ 


cellor Sinsheimer was out of town for most 
of this week, as was Academic Senate Chair- 
person Brewster Smith. John Halverson, 
head of the Academic Senate’s Committee 
on Academic Policy (which originally spon- 
sored the grade option initiative), said in an 
interview Tuesday that he was “disappoint- 
ed that the vote outcome was not clear-cut,” 
but said that regulations prevent the faculty 
from considering the grade option issue 
“for at least another year.” Halverson said 
that the seemingly low turnout was not 
unusual. 

“In past years we have seen much lower 
participation on similar issues,” Halverson 
noted. He said that the faculty, like the 
electorate in a public elections, are some- 
times adverse to vote on even the “most 
pressing of issues.” 

Lack of student participation and voting 
opportunites in the election has been a 
major grievance of the student protestors. 
“All legal channels for student opinion have 
been inefféctual,” said Cindy Diamond, one 
of the students involved in the admissions 
office sit-in. “We have fought this grade 
option for years, made our opinion known, 
and yet the powers-that-be refuse to acknow- 
ledge what we have to say.” Diamond said 
that the Academic Senate should allow 
students to vote, “just as it allows deans and 
other power hungry administrators to par- 
ticipate in key policy decisions.” 

The protestors had originally planned to 
hold their sit-in at Central Services, but 
because of “political logisitics,” as Smith put 
it, the site was moved to the Admissions 
Office. Dean Richard Moll, a foremost ad- 
vocate of the grade option, has his office in 
the building. Moll is currently out on an 

“administrative trip” according to his sec- 
retary, but his absence did not deter the 
protestors. 

“We don’t care if he’s here or not,”’ said 
one of the students who wished to remain 
unidentified. ““We are going to stay here all 
night. When the morning comes and they 
open up the office, we are going to march in 
and make a statement. As far as Moll is 
concerned, we don’t care if he isin Monterey 
or the Upper Volta. Just as long as he is 
promoting the University, and not trying to 
change it, we will be happy.” ‘ 
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Take our passport 
- to whales. 


Free for 
the asking! 


Order any 12” pizza and get 1 free 
quart of Coke! If you order a 16” 
pizza, you can get 2 free quarts of 
Coke! No coupon necessary, just 
ask! Our drivers carry less than $10. 
Limited delivery area. ©1980 Domino's Pizza, inc. 
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See your travel agent. Or give us a call at 800-426-5049. In Washington, call 800-562-5222. 


DOMINO S 


Fast, Free Delivery 
1330 Mission Street 
Phone: 429-9955 


DOMINO S 


CAMPUS CLIPS 


So Long Mom 


Last week, Chancellor Sinsheimer stated 


‘that he would provide the Selective Service 


System with the names, addresses, phone 
numbers, birthdates, and social security 
numbers of draft age students, if he is asked 
to do so. According to Paul Higgins of the 
Student Coalition Against the Draft, there 
are many UCSC students who have not 
registered who may be seriously affected by 


this decision. 


Even without the chancellor’s decision, 
UCSC may soon be obliged to open our files 
to the military. Senate Bill 246, authored by 
John Schmitz (R-Orange), would give the 
military direct access to students’ files to 
determine students’ compliance with draft 
registration. The UC Student Lobby, the 
student advocacy organization in Sacra- 
mento, is urging all students to write letters 
or send telegrams to legislators voicing their 


- Opposition. Write to: 


Honorable Alfred Alquist 

California State Senate 

5031 State Capitol 

Sacramento, CA 95814 

Senator Alquist is chairperson of the Senate 


Finance Committee, where the bill is cur- 


rently being heard. If you want more infor- 
mation about this bill and other bills that 
concern students, call Brett Lane at 429- 
4242, or leave a note in the UC Student 
Lobby Box in the Campus Activities Office. 


Anti-Grade Option Rally 

Thursday, April 23, over 1000 students 
protested the recent UCSC academic senate 
decision to adopt the grade option as educa- 
tional policy. 

A march began at 4:30 at Oakes College 
where several hundred students gathered to 
participate. As the march wound through all 
of the colleges, it picked up more and more 
students who responded to the appeal to 
“Join the people! Join the march!” 

The march ended at 6:30 at McHenry 
Library, where a rally was held featuring 
numerous speakers representing various 
political and social groups on campus. 

The first speaker, hunger-striker Anita 
Holloway, spoke briefly about the strikers’ 
struggle to save the Native American studies 
program. Holloway stressed student unity 
and the fact that she was hungry but deter- 
mined. 

Mike Wilken, of the Gay and Lesbian 
Alliance (GALA), added a few witty remarks 


ee 


to the general rally statement. Concerning 
the NES, Wilken said: “If they think sending 
NES into the closet is an ideal come real, it’s 
time they had a little educating from us.” 

Brett Lane of the UC Student Lobby 
Annex spoke on student political power and 
the need to exercise that power. Lane stressed 
that “the university works for us, and let’s 
make it clear now!” 

The rally was followed by an all-night vigil 
at McHenry by over 50 students in support 
of the hunger strike. 


Cultural Festivities 

Last Saturday was a day of joy and color as 
UCSC celebrated its second annual Multi- 
Cultural Celebration in the Upper Quarry 
Amphitheatre. It was sponsored by the 
Campus Activities Office in conjunction 
with many of the ethnic organizations on 
campus. 

With no admission charge, the public was 
invited to become familiar with ethnic foods 
as well as dances, music, and poetry. Chil- 
dren participated in the ever-popular Mexi- 
can pinata ceremony in which they broke 
two pinatas filled with candy and toys. 

Although the weather threatened to end 
the celebration, the Multi-Cultural celebra- 
tion was a success and everyone who attended 
came away with a better understanding of 
the ethnic diversity of the campus. If you 
didn’t get a chance to participate this year, 
don’t worry, it'll-be here again next year! 


Looking Sideways at Science 

A unique new radio show was recently 
previewed on KZSC. The program, entitled 
“Looking Sideways at Science” weaves con- 
nections among fragmented fields of know- 
ledge with a blend of storytelling, observa- 
tions of nature, and science news analysis. 
Joe Jordan, the show’s producer and broad- 
caster appeals to the heart as well as to the 
mind. 

The first shows in this series dealt with 
nuclear defense, solar energy, reflections on 
mirror symmetry, birdsong, and strange but 
beautiful common sky phenomena. 

This coming week’s broadcast features an 
interview with Dr. Peter Lissaman, an expert 
on advanced alternative-energy systems and 
a leader of the team that designed and flew 
the historic Gossamer series of aircraft, the 
first totally human-powered flying machines. 

‘Looking Sideways at Science” is aired on 
KZSC, 88.1 FM on Sunday evenings from 7 
to 7:30 pm. 


Organize against weeds 


Student protest last year over the spraying 
of the controversial herbicide 2,4-D resulted 
in the establishment of an experimental 
hand-weeding program for the West Field. 

The emphasis of this compromise between 
Campus Facilities and the Student Apart- 
ments was on the word experimental. For 
this read in “probationary.” Read in, “It will 
never work.” Read in, “students are making 
a big issue of this right now, but in three 
months they will never be able to get 
organized.” 

Some of our worst critics have proven 
themselves partially right on this one. During 
Fall quarter the experiment was carried out: 
unsuccessfully. Despite heavy publicity, only 
about 25 students showed up to work. 

It would be ideal if toxic chemicals were 
not used so widely. In reality, they were 


developed because pulling weeds is time- 
consuming and labor intensive. If we really 
want to see 2,4-D put to pasture, we are 
going to have to be willing to keep that 
pasture free of weeds some other way. 

Weeding doesn’t have to be a drudge. The 
First Annual Handweeding Festival is being 
planned for the middle of May. The idea is 
to combine work with music, food, games, 
and good company. Volunteers are needed 
to help plan this event, play music, organize 
games, and prepare food. 

Commitment to social change requires 
more than just lip service. If we are serious 
about creating close and healthy commu- 
nities, the change must begin in our own 
backyards—or West Fields. 

Call Kris at 423-5517 to sign up or drop a 
note in Kerr Hall 740. 


Hit the Streets 

Responding to charges of discrimination 
in parade permit granting, the city council 
last week reversed the recommendation of 
the police department and allowed the 
Reproductive Rights Coalition to hold a 
parade on May 2. 

“If our permit is denied, does it apply to 
the Miss California Pageant as well? Every- 
one has a right to her views,” said coalition 


‘member Laura Giges during the long coun- 


cil discussion. Police denial of the permit 
was based ona new policy set by Police Chief 
Geno Pini. “Traditional or large parades 
with great community interest and partici- 
pation are given favorable consideration 
over main and popular routes at busy times, 
whereas small parades of special interest are 
often not approved at the same time over the 
same routes,” explained Pini in a memo. 

Councilmember Bert Muhly responded: 
“This lends itself to rank discrimination. 
These are changing times. This is too selec- 
tive.” City Attorney Rodney Atchison cap- 
ped the argument with an announcement 
that “a parade is a First Amendment right.” 

The parade finally got unanimous sup- 
port, subject to details worked out between 
the police and the coalition. 


Toxic Exposure 

Forty-eight farm workers were exposed to 
dangerous levels of the highly toxic insecti- 
cide phosdrin in a King City lettuce field 
last week. Two of the workers were hospi- 
talized because of slow heartbeats. The rest 
were examined and released. Many re- 
turned to work although doctors said “an- 
other exposure could kill them.” 

Regulations require that no one be allowed 
to enter a phosdrin-sprayed field until four 
days after the pesticide’s application—but 
the farm workers entered the California 
Coastal Farms field one hour after it had 
been sprayed because of a “communica- 
tions breakdown,” according to Wayne 
Handley, the president of the aerial spraying 
firm which applied the pesticide. The mistake 
wasn’t discovered until three-and-a-half hours 
after the workers began to harvest. 

Later, many of the workers suffered from 
nausea, headaches, and diarrhea. 


Neighborhood Energy Plans 

A group called Energy Future Santa Cruz 
formed this week with the intention of 
organizing neighborhoods in Santa Cruz 
county to save energy. 

With a $75,000 grant from the National 
Science Foundation, the group will work to 
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Runner’s World Magazine 
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COMPARE 
| AT $39.99 


It's back! The most requested 
shoe by men who take run- 
ning seriously. Advanced 
bio-kinetic construc- 

tion dissipates shock 
¥ on impact. 


E ~ photo by Karin Victoria 
educate county residents about using less 


energy and ways to provide their own energy. 


The major goal of the group is to involve 1 by dang é aoae 
the public in determining: the extent to I acitic Ave. 
which conservation and the use of local (408) 425-9401 
renewable resources can meet the energy ¥ 
néeds of Santa Cruz County by the year FAGTOR 
2000; what steps need to be taken to meet 
these needs; and ways that energy use ~ 


patterns can be changed while maintaining 
a strong economy and a healthy environment. 


Watt did he say? 

The Santa Cruz county board of super- 
visors voted unanimously Tuesday to join 
the state in its legal action aimed at squelch- 
ing off-shore drilling proposed by US In- 
terior Secretary James G. Watt. 

The state gave notice on Monday that it 
would file a lawsuit in an attempt to block oil 
company bidding on 115 tracts of land off 
the California coast. 

The board’s action directs the county 
council’s office to assist in the preparation of 
that lawsuit. 

Board chairperson Gary Patton warned 
that recent comments by Watt indicated that 
the Santa Cruz basin would soon be offered 
to oil companies for drilling. 

“We're the next target up the coastline,” 
said Patton, “The battle must be joined.” 

State officials hope to file the lawsuit 
sometime this week in US District Court, 
either in LA or Washington DC. 


FALL 


Friday, May 8th 
9 to 4 
West Field House 


ATTENTION Liberal Arts and 
Science majors— employers 
coming to date: 


American Conservatory Theatre NCR 
American Shellfish Corp State Dept. of Education 


School Daze 
The Santa Cruz Council was confronted 
with an unpleasant decision: whether or not 
to tear down a $175,000 warehouse that was 


illegally built by the City’s School District. Santa Cruz City Schools General Electric 

So the Council decided to put off the Prudential Insurance California Highway Patrol 

decision for another two months. Bank of the West Hewlett-Packard 
The 7800-square foot building was erect- Synertek U.S. Geological Survey 

ed without a building permit in an area McGraw Hill SRI International 

zoned for single family residences. And no Federal Job Information Center Aetna Life & Casuality 

orig voticed at yaad ane ae Une Bullock's of Northern California American Hospital Supply 
“The screw-up is just as much ours as it’s Allstate Insurance California State Dept. of Fish & G 

the school board's,” said Councilmember “ACTION/PEACE CORPS/VISTA City & County of San Francisco 

ry Edler. Edler argued for a delay in 2 

order to reassess the situation. Zoecon U.S. Customs Service 
However, Mayor Joe Ghio said that the IRS : U.S. Coast Guard 

city had destroyed illegally constructed World Book/Child Craft International 


buildings before and that the school should 
not be given special consideration. “I can’t 
see what 60 days is going to do,” he said. 

An angry neighbor, William Medlen, called 
the delay a “political scam to protect the 
school board and the $175,000.” 

But the Council approved the delay by a 
4-2 vote anyway. 


These employers will be accepting resumes 
and conducting initial interviews 


Sponsored by Career Planning & Placement 
For more information, call x4625 
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DUAL PITCH/CORRECTING OFFICE TYPEWRITER. 


The Silver-Reed is not just another 
“me. too — follow the leader” single 
element typewriter. Its micropro- 
cessor makes Silver-Reed one of the 
most advanced office typewriters 
being sold today. 


The Picture of Perfection 


SiILVER-REED. 


ELECTRONICALLY CONTROLLED 


Financing available for your convenience. 


10% off to UCSC students & faculty (with valid ID) 


speed, greater 


accuracy and more precise impres- 
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advantages you can expect from g ff ; 
the Silver-Reed. The ribbons are PLICE COYUIPMEeN 1] 
interchangeable with IBM and the 

elements are interchangeable with SANTA CRUZ 

the IBM Selectric. II (an advantage 426-4020 
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offer). Two other clear-cut advan- 

tages are the pricing and availability. Ye perenne 
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Authentic Sicilian Square Pizza 


2415 Mission Street 423-9010 


We have models in stock with both 13” & 15” carriages. 
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THE $8495 
DIPLOMA. 


(Save up to $20 on Siladium’ College Rings.) 


Siladium rings are made from a fine jeweler’s 
stainless alloy that produces a brilliant white 
lustre. It is unusually strong and is resistant 
to deterioration from corrosion or skin 
reactions. 


In te hd s quality and durability at an 
ble price. 


Both men’s and women’s Siladium ring 

styles are on sale this week only through 

your ArtCarved representative. Trade in 

your 10K gold high school ring and save 

even more. 

It's a great way of saying you've earned it. 
Oe 


RANE | 


COLLEGE RINGS 
Symbolizing your ability to achieve. 


May 7th & 8th at... 


8 monday friday 9:00am to 5:00pm 
, telephone: 429-4544 


; serving the UCSC 
mg Campus community 


Deposit required. Master Charge or Visa accepted. © 1980 ArtCarved College Rings 


SC Rally 
for Atlanta 


indication of a resurgence of racism. 

“Can you imagine what would happen if 
25 white children were snatched up and 
killed in Beverly Hills, California?” Michael 
Van De Veer, one of the rally organizers, 


asked the crowd. “We are here because we 


too have been victims of...this system...that 


Death of an ideal 


_by Mike Martin 


About 600 members of the Santa Cruz 
community gathered at a rally for Adanta’s 
25 slain Black youths on Saturday. Many of 
those attending expressed fear of similar 
violence in Santa Cruz as well as solidarity 
with the families of the victims. 

The well-attended rally at San Lorenzo 
Park attracted a colorful and enthusiastic 
crowd who were undaunted by the overcast 
skys and occasional rain showers. Most 
stayed for the entire 4-hour program which 
included short but emotionally charged 
speeches and reggae music from local bands. 

James Griffin, the local chapter head of 
the NAACP, told the crowd that the Adanta 
killings were the “death of an ideal” and 
warned against a recurrence of racial sub- 
jugation. “The bus is running again,” he 
said, “and we’re all being pushed to the 
back.” 

Adanta’s string of unsolved murders spans 
nearly two years. All of the victims are Black, 
and most have have been young boys. 
Citizens view the government’s sluggish 
response to the rash of murders as an 


cannot or will not find the murderer of 25 
Black children in Adanta. Only a fool would 
deny that race and privilege were involved.” 

There is a growing concern that the present 
social-economic crisis in America has creat- 
ed the situation in Atlanta. Some rally 
supporters feared that it won’t be long until 
violence invaded the local community, “When 
times get rough you see more of the KKK 


and the Nazis,” said Max Greenberg of 
Santa Cruz. “It’s coming.” The Klu Klux 
Klan held a membership rally in San Jose 
two weeks ago. 

Many of the supporters are concerned 
about the possibility of a spree of violence in 
Santa Cruz. “I have this feeling of sickness 
when I think of the children in Adanta,” said 
Carmen Guerro, “but I’m here more for 
Santa Cruz than Adanta. I’m worried about 
my kids too.” 

Despite the racial overtones attached to 


. 


photo by Mike Martin 
the killings, those attending the rally seemed 
to agree that the problem cut across racial 
boundaries. Most believed that “kids are 
kids” and that the issue is the prevention of 
the same sort of violence in the local com- 
munity. 

County board of supervisors chairperson 
Gary Patton read the resolution that the 
board adopted on April 14 condemming the 


situation in Adanta. He called the Atlanta 
murders a “concealed part of racial in- 
equality’ and urged the crowd to “defeat 
racism in this country and in this county.” 

A large portion of the crowd that sat or 
danced under the gloomy sky were families 
with children. When it began to rain, chil- 
dren were bundled up and umbrellas hoist- 
ed, but few left. 

Many people wore a green-ribbon—the 


symbol used by citizens across the nation to - 


show support for the families of the victims. 
Those wearing the symbol vow to remove it 
only after the murders are solved. 

The crowd skanked and sang with local 
groups Somethin Special, Mighty High, and 
The Rastafarians. Although the police are 
normally out in force at reggae events, they 
suspended normal security procedures at 
the rally in-lieu of a volunteer security force 
provided by rally organizers. 

Amongst the crowd were some who ex- 
pressed disappointment with the rally’s “rhet- 
oric.” They called the gathering “inappro- 


priate” and said that stronger action was - 


needed. 

Others believed that although the rally’s 
effect on the situation in Adanta was in- 
tangible, the gathering raised community 
consciousness. 

“It’s the climate that allows this problem 
to go on that must be stopped,” said rally 
organizer Wicki Boxer. “It could happen 
anywhere.” 

Though rally supporters had a variety of 
reasons for attending Saturday’s rally, it was 
evident that the community felt aroused by 
the violence in Adanta. “This is the one issue 
that should unite the entire community,” 
said Gwendolyn Warren, one of the rally 
organizers. “You just can’t stay on your hill 
when there are children being murdered.” 
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FALL 
1981 HOUSING 


Applications for Fall 1981 Housing will be coming out 
late in May. Continuing students in most colleges will be 
assigned space on a first-come, first-served basis until 
space runs out. Some colleges may be filled by mid- 
June. If you want to live on campus next Fall, be sure to 
submit your application.and contract initiation fee as 
soon as possible. 

Since no application will be accepted from students 
still owing 1980-81 housing fees, make sure all your 
housing bills for 80-81 are paid in full BEFORE you 
submit an application for Fall. 


The Students’ Friend 


Serving the UCSC campus fer 10 years 


Puerto men § London S 99 
Silver-Amber Dry 5 
1.0 1.0 
Case $75.48 Case $71.88 


SIZE BOTTLE CASE 
SMIRNOFF Vodka, 80 proof...............e0e00+00-1.0 $5.99 $71.88 
JOHNNIE WALKER Scotch Whiskey .... ooeee1.0 $10.95 $131.40 
OLD CROW Bourbon Whiskey ...............++++5+-1.0 $5.99 $71.88 


| STOLICHNAYA 
ast $oye|| te. $799 


750 


750 
_ Case $88.68 Case $05.68 


CRIBARI CELLARS All Lables, Red-White . 1.5 $2.99 
ROBERT MONDAVI Red-White Table Wine.........1.5 $3.99 
C.K. MONDAVI Chablis-Rose-Rhine-Burgundy.......1.5 $2.99 


Premium 


Beer 
6 pack 12 oz 


Case $7.96 


Why waste time driving around when the perfect combination of selection and low prices is all in one place? At Z's Liquors, we 


Stock everything: Bourbons, Scotches, Irish Whiskeys, Vodkas, Gins, Rums, Brandies, Tequilas, Liqueuers, Beers and a world of 


Wines—We giftwrap—We deliver—We rent glasses, ice chests, tubs, pumps and portable bars—We cater parties, weddings, 
conventions and tournaments—Visit either of our Santa Cruz locations—Discover the advantage of dealing with a full service 
liquor store—Sale ends May 3, 1981—1In the event of an ad price error, the minimum public price will prevail. 


Select Vintage Wines and Spirits 


1401 Mission St. 3750 Portola Dr. 
Santa Cruz 95060 — Santa Cruz 95062 
(408) 423-3368 (408)475-6333 


Reproductive 
rights march 


by Rita Zeidner 


In response to the recent challenge to abortion and 
reproductive rights, the newly-formed Reproductive Rights 
Coalition will be sponsoring a march and rally this Saturday, 
May 2. 

According to rally organzers, the event is in response to 
the proposed Pro-life legislation currently being discussed 
in Congress, which claims that “the paramount right to life 
is vested in each human being from the moment of 
fertilization without regard to age, health, or condition of 
dependency.” The proposed legislation, in the form of a 
Human Life Amendment to the Constitution, as well as a 
Human Life Bill, would make abortion illegal and crimin- 
alize the use of the IUD and some forms of birth control 
pills. 

Members of the Reproductive Rights Coalition also hope 
to work and gain support around a broader range of pro- 
choice issues, including child-care and sterilization. Initial 
organizing strategies have included an on-going petition 
drive and letter-writing campaign to state politicians, and 
Congresspeople, as well as an effort to make information 
available to the community. 

The rally this Saturday will assemble at noon at the 
Louden Nelson Center and march to San Lorenzo Park. 
Speakers will include Marge Frantz, UCSC instructor and 
activist, Rosie Rumen, Director of WICK, and Kater Polick, 
one of the founders of the Santa Cruz Women’s Health 
Collective. Performers will include the dance group Mam- 
alution, Tish Sainz and Friends and the Plutonium Players. 

The Reproductive Rights Coalition will be a continuing 
group. Those interested in more information or in working 
with the coalition can call 427-3500. 


Collective for 
men forming 


by Todd Jones 


If you’re a male trying to make changes in yourself and 
your world, or needing help and support, a new resource is 
coming into being: The Santa Cruz Men’s Collective. 

Last Wednesday’s potluck and organizational meeting 
brought more than 30 men together for an evening of 
sharing and planning. The air of enthusiasm and excitement 
indicated both need and support for building such a group. 

A wide range of concerns, projects, and ideas emerged in 
small group discussions of the issues a men’s collective 
should try to address: reviving a men’s coffeehouse; bringing 
together co-counselling, low-cost therapy, support and 
consciousness raising groups; planning and participating in 
anti-sexist political activities; providing childcare; sponsor- 
ing cultural events; sponsoring arts workshops and work- 
shops on sexuality, fathering, and other topics. Most of all, a 
consensus developed on the need for networking, for being 
able to link men with shared interests together for specific 
projects. 

Another common theme was the need for creating 
informal men’s social and play time. As one man put it, “I need a 
place to meet men other than around work or around 
hobbies, where it seems hard to build intimate friendships.” 

A mailing list is being compiled to facilitate communica- 
tion between men with shared interests, and another 
poduck/meeting is tentatively scheduled for mid-May or 
sooner. (Watch the local media for announcements.) Every- 
one interested—or even just curious about spending time 
and exploring your relations with other men—is more than 


welcome. The group aims to be as fluid as the needs of its 
members. 
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Native American 
education and the 


energy choice 


by Marjane Ambler 


Editor’s Note: The rapid expansion and geo- 
graphic concentration of the Native American 
population is opening up new problems, but also 
new opportunities and the chance of a more secure 
future. Marjane Ambler, a former editor of the 
High Country News in Lander, Wyoming, takes 
a look at how some Indians are coping with these 
latest trends. 


A generation ago, Native Americans were 
poised on the brink of public oblivion. But 
according to the preliminary 1980 census, 
the Native American population has in- 
creased by 60 percent since 1970, and the 
Native American birth rate is double that of 
the US as a whole. It is, in fact, the highest 
birth rate for any ethnic group in the 
country. 

While the Native American population is 
expanding rapidly, it is also contracting 
geographically. Young Native Americans 
are leaving the cities to return to their 
reservations in record number. The Bureau | 
of Indian Affairs reports that the percentage 
of tribe members living on or near a reserva- 
tion rose from about 50 percent in 1970 to 
76 percent by 1977, and the trend is contin- 
uing. 

Some of the negative effects of these 
trends are obvious—increased financial 
strain on an already impoverished people 
and pressure on the limited land base of 
reservation tribes. 

Although they recognize these facts, tribal 
leaders are not discouraging the trends. For 
both practical and philosophical reasons, 
many are pleased. 

Frank Tenorio, from the San Felipe Pueblo 
in New Mexico, points out that today’s 
population of 1.5 million Native Americans 
(including Eskimos and Aleuts) is still just a 
fraction of the 12.5 million natives in the 
country before the Europeans arrived. 

- But to Tenorio and other tribal leaders, 
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the young represent not just a defiant symbol, 
but also a growing voting block and hope for 
a renewed vigor in tribal communities. 

For Western tribes with energy resources, 
this is particularly important. Today’s young 
leaders will be making crucial decisions in 
the 1980s about what to do with their vast 
reserves of coal, uranium, and oil. 

Many Native American youth feel a new 
sense of purpose. “The modern day warrior 
can be fighting alcoholism, exploitation, 
and poverty,” said Robert Fast Horse, an 
Oglala Sioux from the Pine Ridge Reserva- 
tion in South Dakota, who now studies law at 
the University of New Mexico. 

Fast Horse and others are caught between 
two cultures—which is nothing new—but 
energy development pressures make the 
choices more urgent. Some young tribal 
members think their most important role is 
to. bring back the old ways, including, in 
some cases, traditional forms of government. 
Others would use mineral revenue and jobs 
to make their tribes self-sufficient and thus, 
perhaps, ensure their cuiture’s survival. 

Whatever path they choose, young Native 
Americans can find themselves in conflict 
with other tribal members when they return 
home. While they were encouraged to go to 
college, their knowledge is sometimes threat- 
ening to the older tribal leaders, who per- 
ceive them as troublemakers or uppity 
youngsters. Sometimes such perceptions 
are warranted. 

“I feel the tribal council people don’t have 
as much knowledge as we have in this 
room,” a student said at a science lab 
session. 

He and two of his fellow students at the 
lab in New Town, North Dakota, on the Fort 
Berthold Reservation, said they consider 
their tribal leaders “colonized.” “People 
now in their 40s or 50s are lost in limbo. 
They have no values; they’re neither Indian 
nor white,” said Louis Gwin, who majors in 
Native American studies. Gwin respects 
them on certain matters. ‘But on tradition, 
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Some young tribal members think their most 
important role 1s to bring back the old ways. Others 
would use energy to make the tribes self-sufftcent. 


they don’t know,” he said. 

In some cases, young political activists 
have succeeded in forming coalitions with 
tribal elders on issues such as uranium 
mining on the Navajo Reservation and oil 
disputes on the Northern Cheyenne Reser- 
vation. 

However, other times their tactics back- 
fire. “When they use confrontation—street 
tactics— that comes from downtown LA,; it’s 
not our way,” said LaDonna Harris, a 
Comanche and director of Americans for 
Indian Opportunity. “If you don’t treat 
people properly as you debate—don’t re- 
spect their opinions—you’re losing the very 
thing you’re fighting for,” she said. 

Some of the young people get frustrated 
and leave. Others change their ways and 
stay. One young woman, who asked not to 
be identified, said she has learned patience. 
Out of college for a few years now, she said, 
“You can’t make short cuts; it just causes 
more trouble.” 

When she first returned home to the 
Navajo Reservation on vacation from college, 
she was eager to share with her people what 
she had learned about the dangers of radia- 
tion. But her people don’t talk about “bad” 
things, especially about death. They would 
worry about her, she said, and they would 
think, “She knows too much. She needs a 
medicine man.” 

Others are finding niches within their 
tribal governments. At Fort Berthold, the 
entire energy department staff is composed 
of young members of the Three Affiliated 
Tribes (Mandan, Hidatsa, and Arikara). The 
tribal chairman, Austin Gillette, was elected 
seven years ago when he was 27. At the time 
he and the other three tribal chairmen in 
North Dakota all held college degrees. 

Terry Stevenson (Hidatsa-Crow), 27, cart- 


@ 


ographer for the tribes, left a well-paying job 
with the Colorado Department of Highways 
to return home to Fort Berthold. “In Colo- 
rado I’d work six months on a project, and 
then they’d scrap it. Here everything we do 
is needed . . . I have the training so I can 
make sure the tribe won’t get ripped off,” he 
said. 

For the Fort Berthold tribes, oil develop- 
ment— under tight tribal control—can bring 
self-sufficiency without mining of the tribes’ 
coal. 

For Stevenson it makes reservation life 
economically possible. ‘Every time I drive 
out and see that Fort Berthold sign behind 
me I feel like I’m going to a foreign country— 
like I’m up for grabs until I come back,” he 
said. 

Fort Berthold officials credit their com- 
munity college for some of their success. 
Students can learn while remaining involved 
in their communities and without breaking 
family ties, problems that in the past have 
contributed to an 85 percent college drop- 
out rate for Native American students. 

This fall, a new institute of business and 
technology will open at the University of 
Oklahoma. Created by the Council of Energy 
Resource Tribes, an organization of 25 
tribes, the institute will employ Native Amer- 
ican professors and special textbooks. Stu- 
dents will be taught specifically how to apply 
their education on their reservations. 

Such efforts cannot come too soon. Stu- 
dents are often taken straight from the 
schoolhouse to the bargaining table or to the 
air pollution director’s desk. As one student 
said, “If we don’t understand what is being 
done, someone will come in from the out- 
side and do it for us. It must come down to 
us.” 

©Pacific News Service, 1981 
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Egypt 
Nixon _ 
doctrine 


once again 


by Robert Markstein 


"Editor’s Note: The “Nixon Doctrine” of developing 
powerful Third World allies to protect American 
foreign interests is still in effect. In Egypt, US aid is 
helping President Anwar Sadat rebuild the fifth- 
largest army in the world during a time when the 
Middle East arms race has become more dangerous 
because of the proposed sale of AWACS radar 
planes (also coveted by Sadat) to Saudi Arabia. 
Robert Markstein is City ona Hill staff writer who 
often covers African affairs. 

Maybe it’s a necessary consequence of 
being a Great Power that one ends up taking 
on international charity cases. Every year 
Russia buys more sugar from Cuba than it 
can possibly use, and in the past four years 
the Soviets have “sold,”for hard currency, 
over a billion dollars worth of weapons to 
its client Ethiopia. France underwrites Moroc- 
co’s war in the Western Sahara, while it is 
Britain’s “privilege” to foot the bill for the 
reconstruction of Zimbabwe. 

In the Middle East, the United States 
has the honor of paying for peace. Almost 
a third of our entire foreign aid budget 
gets split between Israel and Egypt. This 
was part of the understanding of the Camp 
David agreements signed during the Carter 
administration. Now it seems that Egypt is 
expanding its role as a US ally to become 
an American policeman in the most volatile 
region of the world. 

A few examples: In January ofthis year, on 
the first anniversary of the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan, President Anwar Sadat an- 
nounced that he was doubling Egyptian aid 
to the Muslim insurgents fighting the USSR- 
backed Afghani government. Fiercely anti- 
Soviet, Sadat kicked the Russians out of his’ 
country in 1971, claiming that their influence 
was getting too strong. Now he is shipping 
old Soviet weaponry (incompayble with his 
new American-made equipment) to the Af- 
ghan guerrillas. The situation is an ironic 
mirror of the Reagan adminstration claims 
that US weapons captured in Vietnam are 
now being.sent to El Salvador. > 

Another important, if less publicized (and. 
therefore less verifiable) action of Sadat’s is 
his aiding of Muslim Somalia and Eritrea to 
fight Marxist (and Christian) Ethiopia in the 
Hom of Africa. Somalia shares Egypt's 
experience with Russia, having kicked out 
the Soviets in 1977 after the USSR switched 
sides in the Somali-Ethiopian war. Now 
Somalia has just made a deal with the US for 
the use of an important naval base on the 
Red Sea that was originally built for the 
Soviet navy. Apparently Sadat is helping 
Saudi Arabia arm Ethiopia’s (and hence 
Russia’s) enemies. Sadat denies the actions. 

Sadat does not deny his enmity towards 
Libya, which is directly to the west of Egypt. 
In 1977, the war of words between Sadat and 
Libya’s Colonel Muammar Khaddafi es- 
calated into a war of tanks that lasted about a 
month. Since then, Libya has tried to over- 


The US is supplying Egypt with military hardware and economic aid on a 
masswve scale, as well as indirectly influencing loans through the IMF. 


~ throw Sadat’s government, while Sadat fun- 
nels arms to anti-Libyan factions in the 
Chadian civil war directly to the south of 
Libya. In Libya’s case it should be noted that 
Egypt is acting not so much out of anti- 
Sovietism—though that’s part of it—as much 
as a desire to attack the growing strength of 
Khaddafi. 

Egypt’s arms reach far to the west when 
Sadat supplies diplomatic and other help to 
King Hassan of Morocco. Morocco is cur- 
rently fighting the Polisario, a guerrilla 
group in the Western Sahara that is backed 
by Algeria and Libya. Ranged on Morocco’s 
side is France, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, the US, 
and South Africa. 

Last, but not least, comes Iran. A staunch 
ally of the former Shah until his death— 
Egypt admitted him when no other nation 
in the world, including the United States, 
would touch him—Sadat has been relentless 
in his attacks against the new Islamic Repub- 
lic of Iran, and the Ayatollah Khomeini in 
particular. Egypt is now funnelling arms to 
Iraq. 


There is a strong sentiment that Sadat ts letting 


gies.” Politics there are so personal and 
idiosyncratic that only in the broadest sense 
can political camps be identified at all. 

Egypt acts the way it does (trying to spread 
its influence) because Egyptian leaders have 
traditionally considered natural for Egypt to 
take the lead in Arabic matters. After all, 
does not Egypt have the largest population 
in North Africa and the Middle East? Is not 
Cairo the traditional center for Muslim 
learning and culture? Isn’t it natural, for 
example, that Egypt should have a say in the 
management of the Nile River, and hence in 
the internal affairs of the Sudan? 

All of this is apparently fine with the 
Americans, who are supplying Egypt with 
military hardware and economic aid on a 
massive scale, as well as indirectly influencing 
favorable loans to Egypt through the IMF 
and other agencies. This aid will partly offset 
the burden to Egypt that peace with Israel 
has cost; the cool relations that Sadat now 
has with many other Arab leaders has meant 
a tremendous financial loss in terms of aid 
and business deals with Saudi Arabia and 


the US 


go too far, and that under US pressure he ts leading 


In all these affairs, Egypt is following a 
consistent line that parallels the US-USSR 
rivalry, but is not dictated by it. In most 
cases Egypt is siding with an emerging 
North African/Middle Eastern club that 
includes Morocco (ruled by a king), Saudi 
Arabia (ditto), Jordan (ditto), the Persian 
Gulf kingdoms and Emirates (ditto), Iraq, 
and Tunisia. Tied politically or economic- 
ally to this group are Sudan, Somalia, Erit- 
rea, and the Afghani guerrillas. Ranged 
against them are Libya, Syria, Iran, South 
Yemen and Ethiopia. 

It would be tempting to say that this 
polarization in the Arab world 1s simply a 
reflection of a greater East-West conflict. But 
most of these countries identify themselves 
more strongly with the Third World than 
with the superpowers, and all of them resent 
being used as pawns by the great powers. 
Besides, as a UCSC politico once remarked, 
“The Middle East is the graveyard of ideolo- 
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Egppt into another war. graphic by Joan Lockhart 


other oil countries. 

But there is more to the American aid 
than the Camp David accords. Washington 
approves of Sadat’s strong profile and be- 
lieves that he’s a good influence in the 
region. Since the Shah fell in Iran, US policy 


makers have worried about the fate of the 


“Nixon Doctrine,” which had set up Iran as 
a “regional policeman” to protect American 
interests in the area. With the Shah gone, 
American clout in the area has lessened. 
This is the reason for the growth of the new 
US Rapid Deployment Force, and the joint 
American-Egyptian military exercises in 
1980 and ’81. 

But if Secretary of State Al Haig thinks that 
Sadat will ever grant the US permanent 
bases on Egyptian soil, he can forgetit. Sadat 
is more than willing to take American dollars 
and even grant temporary facilities (which 
the American Department of Defense nat- 
urally pays handsomely for), but it would be 


political suicide for him to allow Egyptian 
territory to be blatantly co-opted by foreign- 
ers. Every Middle East country feels that 
way. 

In fact, there is apparently a strong senti- 
ment within Egypt that Sadat is letting the 
US go too far, and that under American 
pressure he is leading the country from the 
past wars with Israel to war in Libya, the 
Horn of Africa, or some other place the 
average Egyptian on the street doesn’t care 
about. The average Egyptian wonders why. 
President Sadat doesn’t concern himself 
more with the food shortages. 

Sadat keeps a stranglehold on dissent. 
Although Egypt is nominally a democracy, 
some political parties are outlawed, and 
those legal ones opposing Sadat which be- 
come too strong often run into a lot of 
borderline harassment that never gets invest- 
igated by the government. Trials for sedition 
happen in waves every few years (like right 
now, for instance). 

Still, Egypt is remarkably stable, all things 
considered. Most people doubt that Sadat 
will fall by the sort of violent Muslim 
revolution which toppled the Shah in Iran. 
For one thing, Egypt’s population is said to 
be too cosmopolitan and worldly to follow 
someone like the Ayatollah Khomeini for 
very long. The only time Sadat has ever had 
riots in the streets was when he removed the 
price supports on food. He never tried that 
again. However, meat has become so scarce 
in the capitol that during the summer it is 
not allowed to be sold on some days of the 
week. 

Meanwhile, a million Egyptians are enter- 
ing the work force every year and there’s 
nowhere for them to go: The country has 
suffered from a lack of jobs for its exploding 
population. The ostracism Sadat met after 


‘he signed the Camp David accords has 


meant that Egyptians have been banned 
from working in other Arab countries, de- 
spite the Middle East oil boom which has 
caused labor shortages in neighboring coun- 
tries. 

At this point, the Camp David accords are 
like lead suitcases that Sadat has to lug with 
him everywhere he goes. The wording of the 
treaties is so vague that it’s obvious Sadat 
only signed them on the hope that other 
Arab leaders would join him, and that the 
treaty would be a basis for forcing future 
Israeli compromises. So far, nothing of this 
sort has happened. Instead of being the 
leader in an Arab rapprochement with Is- 
rael, Sadat has become a pariah in the 
Muslim world. 

That’s changing, though. Sudan just re- 
sumed diplomatic relations with Cairo, and 
Sadat’s support of Iraq in the Iran-Iraq war 
probably means that he’s a lot more popular 
with the conservative Arab states than he 
was two years ago. The Arab boycott of 
Egypt may end soon, which will mean that 
Sadat can get back to the business of empire- 
building. 

Sadat is carving himself a political niche as 
a “stabilizing influence” in his region. He’s 
using the large weapons gifts of the US 


political capital— spreading them around as 


a way of spreading Egyptian influence. That 
means that American-made weapons are 
finding their way into some very unusual 
nooks and crannies, but who cares? Anwar 
Sadat has big plans for Egypt, and he has 
powerful American friends to help him 
carry them out.. 
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ig Proposed by Senator Jesse Helms (R-NC) and Representative Robert Dornan (D-CA), the 
8 Human Life Amendment would maké all abortions illegal (possibly first degree murder) as - 


~~. well as criminalizing many forms of birth control such as the IUD and several forms of the 
pill. The possible ramifications of this amendment speak for themselves in painting a true-to-, 

8 life 1984 portrait of horror: 

|: —Neither women impregnated by rape or through incest, nor women whose lives are 
threatened by pregnancy, could receive abortions. 

—Unwanted pregnancies/unwanted children are already a threat to women due to the 

3 unreliability of birth control methods and the inaccessibility of abortions for many women. 
@ Making these popular forms of birth control illegal would throw us back more than a 
§ century. Decades of women’s labor and sweat to ensure freedom of choice are being 
F threatened with legislative whitewash. 

—Every pregnant woman would be a criminal “suspect:” any action, including the very 
food she eats and the exercise she takes, could be considered a “threat” to the life of the fetus 
—and thus grounds for prosecution. 

—The situation would be far worse than before abortion was legalized by the 1973 
Supreme Court decision. Because of fears of prosecution, very few trained persons would be 
willing to perform abortions or any abortion-related health services. Any person assisting in 
any way with an abortion—even by not reporting a woman who is getting one—would be 
punished as an accomplice. 


*Say no to HLA backstabbing 


 _-The death rate of women killed from self-inflicted or improper illegal abortions would 
skyrocket. 

—Extreme proponents advocate the death penalty to women who abort. 

—Simply being a woman would involve a day-to-day “risk” of becoming an unwilling 
mother—women would run this risk by walking down a street or otherwise being a victim of 
rape. Intercourse would become more of a risk than it already is. 

In the name of “fetal personhood,” the woman’s choice to direct her own life, to choose 
whether or not to be a mother or to pursue other personal goals, is being taken out of her 
hands and put once again into the hands of men. Ona theoretical level it seems obvious that 
the primary achievement of the passage of the HLA would be the reinstitution of one of the 
most extreme forms of male control of women’s lives in this society. 

One of the arguments used by proponents is that “innocent” lives (fetuses) must be 
protected; because they have no voice of their own, legislation will speak for them. Should 
this amendment pass, women’s control of their own lives would be so undermined that their 
lack of voice in the matter would appear to render them as “innocent” (helpless) as the 
fetus...at least that appears to be one of the legislative goals. 

“Backlash” to the women’s movement? Using legislation to smother a woman’s choice as 
to her life and body and to punish her (with death?!) for making a choice and exercising her 
freedom smells more of 1984 and back-stabbing than any form of backlash. 

If you see the game we're in, then you know in time we'll win. But speak up before it’s too late. The answer's 
clear, and the answer’s “no.” But use plain English. Skip the doublespeak. 


Student power is not always a dream 


Ata time when student power seemed to be approaching an all-time low, the success of the 
hunger strike for Third World and native American studies is exciting and encouraging. The 
hunger strikers and their supporters are to be applauded for their bold action. 

The hunger strike is proof that students who have the tenacity to continue struggling can 
affect the University. In the more than ten years that UCSC has offered ethnic studies 
programs, the continued existence of such programs has been in doubt because of 
temporary funding and short-term teaching contracts. 

This year, students were determined to put the ethnic studies programs on more solid 


ground, and when their demands were not met, the hunger strike began. Because of the 
intense commitment displayed by students, the chancellor’s office has promised some 
permanence for the ethnic studies programs. 

Perhaps the hunger strike has finally ushered out the era of student apathy and ignored, 
protests. Perhaps this recent demonstration of student organizing will encourage students to 
unify to overturn the grade option vote, or convince the chancellor not to comply with 
Selective Service requests. 

We thank and congratulate the hunger strikers and their supporters, and hope that this is 


' DEMANDS 


Dear Staff and Readers, 

As long as students do not vote on major 
decisions at this campus, and as long as 
those who do vote do not respect our 
strongest sentiments, this campus cannot be 
considered a community. Methods for stu- 
dent advocacy must and will therefore be 
carried out through alternative channels. 

We feel the University has neglected its 
responsibilities in numerous areas. 

We demand: 

The mail-ballot vote concerning the grade 
option be immediately declared invalid. 

That the University not release names and 
birth dates of students to the selective service 
or FBI, 

Student voting power in faculty decision- 
making, ; 

That the University withdraw involve- 
ment in weapons research and development, 

Meaningful student voting power in the 
decision-making process concerning com- 
mercial enterprises on campus, 

Student control over the student-owned 
building now occupied by the Baytree book- 
store, 

That the pool issue be settled fairly and 
democratically, 

Improved child care facilities, 

Creation of a student union building, 

That the future of Merrill library be 
decided democratically by all affected, 

No major or irrevocable decisions be 
made by administration during academic 
recess, 

Majority student representation in final 
decision-making processes regarding all stu- 


dent services, 

That the future of boards of study be 
decided democratically by students, faculty, 
and administration, 

That the registration fee committee be 
given final decision-making authority over 
the allocation of all registration funds, 

Student voice equals votes, not advice. 

We will be organizing to gain these de- 
mands...For information on how to help— 
call C.A. at 425-9511. 


An Ad Hoc Committee for Student Rights 


REQUESTS 


Dear students, faculty, staff and administration 
of UCSC: 

We, the representatives to Core Council 
of UCSC, supposedly elected or appointed 
to represent student issues on a campus- 
wide level and to disperse campus-wide 
funds, resign in protest of the recent vote of 
the Academic Senate in favor of the grade 
option. We feel it was indecisive and unref- 
lective of the true student/faculty opinions 
and attitudes. 

Secondly, we the representatives to the 
Core Council of UCSC recognize ourselves 
as an inefficient institution, and, uninformed, 
non-supported, and unpublicized as we are, 
find it a most opportune moment to resign 
in the hope a more productive and repres- 
entative body for students will emerge. 

We hope to neither insult, nor disillusion 
further development of campus-wide organ- 
izations in the future by this action. In fact, 
we feel it is a necessary decision to promote 
the creation of a true representation of 
students in a campus-wide form. 
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We apologize to all organizations looking 
for funds for their goals. Please come to our 
separate Student Councils. We also apologize 


that there are only four colleges here to sign - 


this document, but that is the average 
number of colleges that ever show. 

Love, 

Jeff Goldberg— Crown 

Greg Adams— Cowell 


Craig Block—Cowell , 


Jill Arehart— Kresge 
Cindy Diamond—Stevenson 
James Sharmat—Stevenson 


MONSTERS 


Dear Staff: : 

As I was sitting back the other day, my 
thoughts turned to my old pals at the City on 
a Mound and the soi-distant UCSC “com- 
munity.” But seriously folks, what actually 
inspired me to write was hearing about the 
widespread joy experienced at UCSC at the 
news of Reagan’s shooting, I thought I 
might remind all those gleeful little momsers 
that by condoning political assassination 
they forfeit all moral claim to protection 
under the law for either their right to express 
dissident political opinion or, indeed, for 
their right to be safe in their persons. To be 
more direct, what I am saying is that without 
the rule of the law, which they seem to hold 
in such contempt, these harmless, imbecilic 
sons and daughters of the middle class 
might, and probably would, be lined up 
against Classroom 2 and shot. Their crime? 
Feel free to pick one. I’m sure, however, that 
in the eyes of many the mere fag of posses- 
sion of a copy of Our Bodies Ourselves or the 
Worker’s Vanguard is sufficient grounds for 
summary execution. 


ais aad a a 


just the beginning of renewed student protest at UCSC. 


Se ILETTERSL_——— 


One more observation before I sign off. A - 
recent article by TWANAS on the axing of the 
Native American studiés major program 
was entitled ‘Academic Genocide.” Now, 
Webster’s Third World Dictionary defines geno- 
cide as “the deliberate and systematic des- 
truction of a racial, political, or cultural 
group.” That’s destruction as in killing. 
Unless the expression “academic genocide” 
refers to the wholesale slaughter of academics 
on the UCSC campus, an event which I pray 
God has not transpired, then it not only is 
meaningless but ranks on a par with the 
word “pacification” — in the context of Viet- 
nam—as one of the grossest perversions of 
the language I’ve éver come across. A budget 
cut, or the elimination of a program, no 
matter how undesireable such an action 
might be, is not murder. When a word can 
mean anything it means nothing. It should 


‘be added that the people at TWANAS have 


continued on page 34 
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Music 


JUST THE FOLKS: For everyone who 
missed last Saturday’s Redwood Mountain 
Folk Music Festival there’s a chance to catch 
some of the musicians this Friday, May 1, at 
the Club Zayante. They'll be fiddling, ham- 
mering, and strumming out an assortment 
of folk songs beginning at 9 pm and con- 
tinuing into the early hours of the morning. 
For those not familiar with the Club, it’s the 
finest local venue for folk and country 
music—a small cabin with visible rafters, 
plenty of surrounding pines, cheap wine, 
and a warm crowd. the Club is at 9211 E. 
Zayante Rd. For more info, call 335-2219. 


PULLIN’ STRINGS: Bassist Glen Moore of 
the nationally renown band Oregon, and 
Newport Jazz Festival veteran Danny Smith 
will present an evening of acoustic jazz at the 
Kuumbwa this week. Moore has already 
recorded two new albums ‘this year, so the 
audience will be able to hear some of his 
latest innovations. Expect some hot licks 
from both performers on Monday night, 8 
pm, at the Kuumbwa Jazz Center. Admission 
is $5. 


KEYNOTE PERFORMANCE: On Tuesday, 
May 5, the Performing Arts Concert Hall 
will reverberate to the sounds of piano 
virtuoso Lois Svard Burge beating out a 
lively program of Bartok’s Hungarian Folk- 
songs, Fantasie Impromptu by Jere Hutcheson, 
and works by Barbara Kolb, Mario Davidov- 
sky and Aaron Copland. Burge is a well- 
established performer of chamber and con- 
temporary music, now on the faculty at the 
Eastman School of Music. The concert begins 
at 8 pm, and admission is free. 


TOP NOTE: Soprano Marian Marsh will 
appear in concert this week accompanied by 
fellow faculty members Mary Jane Cope on 
piano and William Menkin on clarinet. Ms. 
Marsh is a two-time winner of the Northern 
California Metro Opera Auditions and has 
sung with the San Francisco Symphony, the 
LA Philharmonic and the Sinfonia Nacional 
in Peru. The recital begins at 8 pm on May 2 
at the UCSC Concert Hall. Admission is $3 
general, $1 for students and seniors. 


A PEEP AT BO: If your name was Elias 
McDaniel, and you’d had your songs re- 
corded by just about every group that 
picked up a guitar, and you were the first 
thing the Beatles wanted to see when they 
first came to America, maybe you'd call 
yourself Bo Diddley. If you were a fan of 
hard-driving R&B, and you'd like to check 
out a living legend, and you had this Friday 
night free, maybe you’d trot down to the 
Catalyst and check him out. Admission is 
$3.50 in advance, $4.50 the day of the show. 
Who do you love, anyway? 


BLOWIN’ IN THE WINDS: Bassoonist 
Julie Feves and oboeist Denis Harper com- 
bine musical talents to perform a program 
of solos and duets for the UCSC Wind Series 
this Friday. The duo will be joined by pianist 
Julie Steinberg to perform a trio by Poulenc. 
The recital begins at 8 pm in the UCSC 
Concert Hall, and admission is $3 general, 
$1 for students and seniors. 

Then, on Sunday, clarinetist Arlen John- 
son and flautist Robin Tinkler will presenta 
concert of classical wind music, ranging 
from Brahms to anas yet unrecorded sonata 
by Muczynski. Johnson and Tinkler are 
both members of Ensemble Nova, a group of 
musicians who perform contemporary and 
experimental compositions. They will per- 
form separately, accompanied by pianists 
Steve Hammer and Mary Jane Cope. The 
music begins at 8 pm, also at the Performing 
Arts Concert Hall. 


Shakespeare/ | 
Santa Cruz 


All the quarry’s a stage and the members 
of the Will Geer Theatricum Botanicum are 
the players this weekend when Shakespeare 
comes to Santa Cruz for a gala day of 
feasting, Elizabethan music and dancing, 
and Shakespeare readings, highlighted by 
the Theatricum Botanicum’s special per- 
formance of The Taming of the Shrew. 

The Theatricum Botanicum is the result 
of Will Geer’s love of Shakespearean dram 
and his desire to create an atmosphere 
where amateur actors could develop their 
skills and professional actors could continue 
to grow arustically. The home of the Thea- 
tricum is in Los Angeles’s Topanga Canyon, 
a rustic setting where Geer, who was a 
botanist before his acting career, has planted 
the herbs, flowers, and plants mentioned in 
Shakespeare’s writings. Geer’s wife, Herta 
Ware, and their five children now run the 
operation, which involves putting on plays 
every Sunday in the Topanga location, tend- 
ing the garden, developing new actors and 
playwrights, and educating elementary school 
children in the fine art of Shakespearean 
drama. This Sunday’s play will be under the 
direction of Geer’s daughter, Ellen Geer. 


photo by Dan Coyro 
and performed by members of the Los 
Angeles troupe. 

The Theatricum Botanicum is here to 
start off Shakespeare/Santa Cruz, a university/ 
community organization working to esta- 
blish a yearly Shakespeare festival in Santa 
Cruz. This year’s celebrations begin at 12 
noon in the Cowell College Courtyard, and 
The Taming of the Shrew begins at 3:30. Tickets 
for Shrew are $5 general, $2 children under 
12, and the events at Cowell are free. And, if 
you've thought that Shakespeare is only for 
dusty literature classes, Theatricum Botani- 
cum’s open air acting, unconventional props 
and costumes, and love for Shakespeare 
could convince you otherwise. 


F ilm 


A FIVE FOOT FILM WOULD BE FIF- 
TEEN SECONDS LONG: The Five Foot 
Shelf Film Series (the title comes from a play 
on the Harvard Five Foot Shelf of Books) is a 
series of interesting and provocative classic 
films. The films also functions as a lesson in 
film history—if you see all of them, you can 
hold your own in any drunken debate about 
the merits or flaws of any of the great 
directors in The Industry. This week is 
Renoir’s The River, a stunning, naturalistic 
account of life in an Indian village, and 
Ozu’s Tokyo Story, a key work of the postwar 
Japanese cinema. These ead will play at 


Classroom II, Wednesday night at 7 pm. 
Admission is only $1.50 for any show in the 
series. Coming up on May 13 is Hitchcock’s 
masterful North by Northwest and Truffaut's 
high-class film noir, Shoot the Piano Player; on 
May 20 is Resnais’s puzzling Last Year at 
Marienbad and Jean-Luc Godard’s revolu- 
tionary La Chinoise (The Chinese), a quasi- 
documentary analysis of Maoist students in 
the Paris uprisings of 1968; and on May 27 
comes Kurosawa’s recent Dodeskaden, a sort 
of Japanese version of The Last Holiday, in 
which a business man discovers that he is 
dying, and part one of Sergei Eisenstein’s 
Ivan the Terrible. These two shows take place 
on May 27. Part two will play on June 8, with 
Vicente Minelli’s An Amer <1 Paris (the 
most unlikely double bill I’ve ever heard). 


appearing at 
Tickets: $6.00 


KALISA’S 
9:00 p.m. Friday 


851 Cannery Row 
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ULSC;.. have 


work study & a 


background in electronics? 
If so, KZSC, your campus radio 
station, would like to hire you 
immediately to do routine main- 
tenance on our broadcast & 
production equipment, & to help our 


Apply at Student Employment or 
call Maggie at KZSC— 429-2811. 
KPFA News broadcast nightly at 
6 pm. Morning broadcasts at 
7 am & 8:45 am. 


(408) 429-4036 Request 
(408) 429-2811 Business 


Do 


chief engineer. 


411 Cedar Str-et, Santa Cruz 423-2087 


Lunch 11:30-2 M-F 
Sunday Brunch 10-2 
Private catering available 


Cedar St. Cafe 


Gallery & Garden offer a truly unique atmosphere 


along with exclusive private catering for 
all occasions requiring that special touch. 


Featuring fine wine by the glass 


Menu planning & cooking to the 
highest standards of Cordon Bleu 
by Jillie 
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_ | Women in Science, a support group 
for women’ who study science. We 
discuss any personal, political, phil- 
isophical questions, relax & socialize. 
Open to all women with interest in 
science and.on the implication of 


Seminar on “Basic Judaism” with 
Rabbi Litvak/ 7:30 pm, Stevenson 
Fireside Lounge/ Free 


] 


Yom HaShoah— Holocaust 
‘Memorial Service/ Keep alive the 
memory of the six million Jews and 
others that were annihilated during 
the holocaust/ (Shabbat service and 
oneg also)/ 7pm, Stevenson Fire- 
side Lounge 


Guide to calendar photos 

To the left one can see Isle of Sk 
fine Irish tunes, tunes which w 
to the discerning listener at tv 
this weekend. Saturday Isle of 


Thursday _ 


z science in our lives/ 5:30 pm, Kerr : 
CJ movies . Hall: 247° era ERIN UEP RES 
: : ow your May: Day spirit, come reekside) and Sunday at the 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes(1955) Felli caastzophobic? Come qui Friday mingle at the Bessie Smith coffee Catalyst. To your left; a still ft 


with Marilyn Monroe & Jane Russeil/ 
8and:10:15 pm, Stevenson Dining 
Hall/ $1.50 (Stev. students $1) : 


hout/ 8 pm, Cowell Coffee Shop/ 
Another in a line of events brought 
to you by GALA» 


at a meeting of the UCSC Gay and 
Lesbian Alliance/ 7:30 pm, Kresge 
356 {above Kresge Library) 


"Zip City will bring their collection of : 
pe seein dapaybasa er ster Oo miscellaneous 


a “Disabled Awareness Day’/ Featuted | 
ee _{will be films, wheelchair tryouts, 


Jean Renoir’s classic anthrope 
Indian river people. Sepeening 
pm in Classroom Unit Tf. Alsc 
Yasujiro Ozu’s (also classic) Ts 


Oconcerts 
Joint faculty recital of solo sonatas 
and duets/ Julie Feves, bassoon; 
Denis Harper, oboe: Works by € 
it dem wen: Se a ce A eo sa ete tatetctctatatotate 
Hurl oh ; ee nts, | Jolivet, and Poulenc/ $3 general, $1) 4M = ee eee 6 6 60 6060005500 
vi mop te sore ball and a disabled charac ‘students and senior citizens See ews is il stosorecoresecererererersrererece™ 
Poinsei ace at une oanio : ee as, 
Lounge/ Free ~ 


i Against the Draft/ ee 
, Stevenson Dorm 6, 3rd 


ue Peaiscellinicous 
‘Withdrawal: Last day to file a petition 

* for withdrawal with partial refund of 

fees/ Graduate Division/ college 

. offices - 


THE SANTA CRUZ CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
Dr. Lewis Keizer, Music Director 
Richard Freeman-Toole, Associate 


A video insiallation and 


ae am-8 pm, College 
| Five Dining Hall it Gallery? (Exhibit 
Faculty Recital/ Marian Marsh, lyric ironge: May 9): 

soprano, in concert with Mary Jane 
| Cope, pianist and William Menkin, 
. | pianist/ 8 pm, Performing Arts Con- 
cert Hall/ $3 wee: $1 students 


nies for Letter radii Last day “" 

to file for letter grade option in 
designated courses/ See list on page 

| 2t, “Bureaucracy Simplified” é 


SATURDAY EVENING, MAY 9, 8:00 
Performing Arts. Concert Hall, UCSC 
PROGRAM: 
VARIATIONS FOR CHAMBER 


‘May Day/Cinco de Mayo Celebration: 
Tom Scribner, Los Mejicas-UCSC_ 
Mexican Ballet Folklorico, Live: 
ethnic dance music, and others. 


and seniors: e , eRe NR nce 
ORCHESTRA, Premier N. van de Vate 2 ee ey Calendar De 
PIANO CONCERTO No. 18 in Bb MAJOR Griiacalinin dis | up their literature tables call 426- 


sp Louden Nelson Center, 12-5 


Sally Christian, Soloist W. A. Mozart Conall Sir Band Diase with ‘Apuss = en come, 2 | 
PIANO TRIO sc claae ai oma Bee gts People's World, Items for the calendar: On 
. Branms ' 


_ go to the Redwood buildin, 
day at 5 pm. Off campus | 
directly to City on a Hill, Sto 
95064. Deadline for annour 
aay at noon. 


{vi EWFID 


DEL MAR (425-0616) 41s 


Rally/Reception aes Kirk- 


May Fair ats asi, poppy oomntiek a 
Nations/ D 


i prfeatirsin handcrafts for 
say rei epee 


Sally Christian with violinist John Fairweather 
and cellist Dennis Drew 

MARCH FRANCESE from QUINTET J. Francais 
The Amici Wind Quintet 

SYMPHONY No. 7 F. Haydn 


Tickets on sale at UCSC Box Office. Advance tickets: 
$5 General, $4 Student/Senior. At door $6 General, $4 Student/Senior 


ROS 


UCSC’s LITERARY 
ARTS MAGAZINE 


Now Available at... 


i 
=z 


EZRe2 & 


*Baytree Bookstore 
¢eBookshop Santa Cruz 


¢Plaza Books 
one dollar 
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to calendar photos 

left one can see Isle of Skye, purveyors of 
sh tunes, tunes which will be offered up | 
discerning listener at two local taverns 
ekend. Saturday Isle of Skye will be 

y at La Tongue *n’ Cheek (formerly The 
ide) and Sunday at the everpopular - 
st. To your left, .a still from The River, 
enoir’s classic anthropological! study of 
river people. Sereening Wednesday at? 
Classroom Unit Hf. ‘Also playing is). ~ 
ro Ozu’s (also classic) Tokyo Story. 


2/5 


Ss sab hpi sie Saesdaners/ 10 
rainot the Drafi/ am-11 oC 
Dorm 6, 8rd ae Tu sd: 
meous j CURB, Community Sih Against’ oO movies 

a Rape and Battery is now circulating Island (silent) directed by Kanneto 
profile a petition petitions to put an Initiative for the Shindo/ (English subtitles)/ 7:80 pm, 
pe tial refund of Prevention of Violence Against Thimann 3/ Free 
sion/ college Women onthe Nov, ballot. We need 

your help to collect 6,000 signatures 
_| © by June 28th. Come to & Workshop! [concerts 

Grade: Last day Mon. May 4, 7:00, 356 Kresge (above Lois Svard Burge, pianist, in a con- 
de option in the Kresge library) or call CURB at cert of contemporary music/ 8 pm, 
/ See list on page 426-9064; Performing Arts Concert Hall/ Free 
simplified” > aati 


endar Deadlines 


the calendar: On campus events 
Redwood building, deadline Mon- 
9m, Off campus events come 

» City ona Hill, Stonehouse, UCSC, 
sadline for announcements is Tues- 
on. 


EWFINDER) 


125-0616) 41st CINEMA (476-8841) 
ig Caveman 
Fear No Evil 

Eyewitness 

The Stunt Man 


NICKLEODEON (426-7500) 
Inside Moves 


4 Where’s Poppa 


‘The 


idden Valley Chamber 
Ense ble/ 8:30 pm, Stevenson 
ing Hall/ Free 


Olectures 


Lois Svard Burge, pianist, will lecture 


: on her concert (see above) and 


demonstrate her music/ 3 pm, 
College Five Study Center/ Free 


Dr, Jim Wright, UC Berkeley: 

“Tectonics of the Klamath Moun- 
tains’’/ 4 pm, Applied Sciences, Rm, 
165/ Free/ (Whole Earth Seminar) 


Medical School: “The Molecular 
Expresscion of Human. Placental 


4 pm, Thimann 1/ Free/ (General 
Biology Seminar) 


Nicholas Von Hoffman: “Alinsky Re- 
visited’’/ Nationally syndicated 
columnist, Von Hoffman will re- 


zing with Saul Alinsky and share his 


perspective on populist organizing 
today/ 7 pm, Kresge Town Hall/ 


Free 


“Jews Confront Modernity” lecture 
series/ Lecuare will be given. by Prof. 
Murray Baumgarten on “Revolu- 


‘6 


ants how to write and read ona 


Irving Boime, Washinton University 


+, History Series) 
as a Function of Gestation”/ 


count his early-experiences organi- 


Sixteenth Century France” as part 
of the Spotlight on Women Scholars 
Series/ Everyone is invited/ 4 pm, 
College Five Fireside Lounge’ Free, 
(reception follows) 


Dr. Peter Glynn, University of Guam: 
“Coral Community Structure: 
Acanthaster feeding preferences 
and the role of coral crustaceans 
sumbionts”/ 4 pm, Applied Sciences, 
Rm. 368/ Free, (Marine Studies 
Seminar) 


Joe Slusky, Guest Artist:“The Painted 

Steel Sculpture of Joe Slusky,” with 
slides and:discussion/7 pm, College 
Five D-144/ Free 


Cart Condit, Professor of Art-& Art 
History and Urban Affairs, North- 
western University: “The Early New 
York Skyscraper: Technical Necessities 
and Unsolved Problems”/ 7:30 pm, 
Stevenson Dining Hall/ Free 


The Women’s Work and Capitalist 
State Collective presents a oneact 
seminar: “Women’s Work"/ 12 
noon-2 pm, Stevenson Fireside 
Lounge/ Free 
curriculum of Maharishi Intetna- ‘Maria Varela, rural deedopason: 
tional University in Towa that inte: | Ofanizer, member of the Board of |. 
grates traditional academic know- | Directors, Nari Rural Cente, 
ledge and the Science of Creative | Washington D: rink Ouse he of 
- Antelligence, (including the Tran- |” Vierra 
scendental Sari program), Amarilla, New Mexico”/ 7:80 pm, 
for holistic personal development; Oakes 105/ Free, (Part of the Chicano 
8 pm, Communications Bldg., « Carenizing in > oii naa ani ? 
Studio C/ Free oe eer = 


Wednesday 


C] movies 


Laurel and Hardy/ 7:30 and 9 pm, 
Crown. Dining Hall/ 75¢/ (Part of 
Crown Comedy Classics Series) 


Starting From Nina: The Politics 
of Learning/ Ways in which the 

approach to education is developed 
by Paoulo Freire, and Peru: Literacy 


For Social Change/ Teaching peas- 


Peruvian cooperative cotton farm/ 
7:30 pm, Merrill 102, Free, (Part of 
the Merrill Field Program Cross- 
Cultural Film Series) 


Jean Renoir’s The River, and Yasujiro 
Ozu's Tokyo Story/ 7pm, Class- 
room 2/ $1.50, (Part of the Film 


Olectures 


Autumn: Riddle, Education Out- 
reach. Coordinator for. Women’s 
‘Crisis Support and the Battered. 
Women’s Shelter/ Everyone .wel- 
come to attend/ 12 noon, Women’s 
Re-Entry Center, Classroom 1, Rm. 
101/ Free, (brown bag wed ; 


Gary T. Marx, Dept. ‘ude: 


Omiscellaneous 
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. \Chalsa Loo, UCSC Assoc. Prof. of 
| Psychology: “Chinatown, San Fra 
cisco”/ 12 noon, Louden Nelson ' 
Community Center/ (Deli lunch by 
reservation $2: x2501/x2580) 


Study Class: “Trotskyism: Revolu- 
tionary Marxism Today” with Ruth 
Ryan; member, local 1364 United 
Automobile Workers; founding 
member, militant caucus, a class 
struggle caucus in UAW/ 7:80 pm, 
Oakes 203/ Free 


Prof. Sidney Monas, University of 
Texas, Slavic Languages and Litera- 
turés, will speak on “Mikhail Bakhtin: 
Polyphony, Carnival-and Chrono- 
tope”/ The lecture deals with Mikhail 
Baktin, on of this century’s outstan- 
ding literary theorists and thinkers, 
lived and worked in the Soviet Union 
‘and is best know for his studies of 
Dostoevsky and Rabelais/ 4 pm, 
Crown Senior Common Rm./ Free 


The Berkeley Psychic Institute of 
Santa Cruz will hold a free demon- 
stration on Being Aware of Your 
Psychic Abilities from 7-9 pm at 
Highlands Park, 8500 Highway 9, 
Ben’ Lomond. For more info call 
2986221 


| Jay Schulman: “Alinsky Revised”/ 


Schulrrian provides.a critical assess- 
oT o fhent of Alinsky organizing, based 
Thursday ‘on intensive involvement with the 
a ‘| Alinsky campaign’ in Rochester, 
O) movies New York and wie 
7 pm, Classroom 1/ Free \ 
Small Change (1976, Truffaut star- 
ring Geory Desmouceaux ‘and Martha Herbert, Oakes Coleg 
Philippe Goldman/ (French with ’ ; 
| English subdtles)/ 8 and 10:15 pm. 
Stevenson Dining Hall/ $1 sipgtewiis a 
er 1 
Dllectures._ 


Bruce Marks, Artistic Director 


SAN JOSE CENTER 


| tion and Critical Thinking: Joanna 


Studies and Panning at MET: “Work. ie 

nocwmetencme"’*| FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS 

pm, Stevenson Conference Rm. / bs 

er oe Tuesday May 5, 1981 — 8 o’clock 

_ Jy Schulman: “Jury Slecon and | — $7. Balcony— $5.50 

eee Socal scored Orchestra— $7.50 y—$ 

the Coums”/ Founder of the Nanonal Student, staff and faculty tickets are available 

- selection, and trial procedures,..| at the A.S. Business Office, Student Union. 
| Schulman speaks on social science |” For information, call 277-2807. 

methods applied. in ax potiicsl, This engagement is in cooperation with the California Arts Council and is funded 

we = — sage aria in part, by funds from National Endowment for the Arts. 

pa yor maa TICKETS: San Jose Box Office (408) 246-1160, Peninsula Box Office, 

Macy’s, BASS, and all major Bay Area Outlets. | 

ta ie te emer A Don Thomson Presentation tor The Theater Group i 


& 
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*URSE CREDIT BY PETITION: May 11 is the 
t day to file a petition for spring quarter; $5 fee. 
egistrar’s Office. 


© MOVAL OF GRADE I: May II is the last day for 

ecgraduates to submit course work for removal of 

«ter quarter Incomplete. Petition deadline was 
Apr. 27. 


THE MINORITY BIOMEDICAL SUPPORT Pro- 
gram (MBS) is accepting applications through May 8 
for the 1981 Summer Undergraduate Laboratory 
Research Training Workshop. Intended to increase 
the number of under-represented ethnic minorities 
in the health sciences, the program offers salaried 
opportunities in biomedical research with UCSC 
Biology or Chemistry faculty. For applications or 
further information please contact Nancy Campagna, 


Room 381 Thimann Labs, x2884 or x2896 messages. 


THE TASK FORCE FOR INSTRUCTIONAL Im- 
provement is pleased to announce the Fall Quarter 
1981 Student-Originated Learning Grants Program. 
This program provides support for the creation of 
innovative programs designed by students to meet 
their own and their fellow students’ needs. Applica- 
uons will be available at the College Offices. Com- 
pleted forms must be submitted to Marilyn Cantlay, 
Social Sciences Division, Merrill College Room 37 by 
May Il, 1981 for Fall Quarter 1981 implementation. 


CHINQUAPIN, UCSC’s campus-wide literary mag- 
azine is now on sale at Bay Tree Bookstore, Bookshop 
Santa Cruz, Plaza Books, and at McHenry. 


GARDENING CLASSES offered by members of the 
Farm & Garden, Saturday mornings at 10 am, UCSC 
Farm. Free. May 2, ‘Cultivation and Bed Prepara- 
non.” 


GRADUATING LIBERAL ARTS/SCIENCE Sen- 
iors—prepare now for your career fair. The Career 
Fair, sponsored by Career Planning and Placement, 
is next week—all day Friday, May 8th, at the West 
Field House. American Shellfish Corp., General 


Electric, Prudential Life, Santa Cruz City Schools, ~ 


American Conservatory Theatre, NCR, Bank of the 
West, California Highway Patrol, Hewlett-Packard, 
Synertek, U.S. Geological Survey, McGraw Hill, SRI 
Intemational, Federal Job Information Center, Aetna 
Life & Casualty, Bullock’s Of Northern California, 
American Hospital Supply, Allstate Insurance, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Fish & Game, ACTION/ 
‘Peace Corps/Vista, City & County of San Francisco, 
Zoecon, U.S. Customs Service, IRS, U.S. Coast Guard 
are preparing to set up booths where they will accept 


Executive Director of the Alaska Center for the 
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Pecific Ave! 
(In “Top 0’ The Mall” building) 
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RESTAURANT 


Homemade Bread—made fresh daily 

Deluxe Salad—greens, vegies, marinated black 
beans & tofu, feta cheese & seeds 

N Hummus Platter—garbanzo pate, Greek olives, 

o tahini, and warmed pita bread 

Stir-braised Vegetables over Brown rice— 
served with choice of soup or salad 

Meze Platter—an appetizing array of feta cheese, 
tomato, green olives, homemade dolmas, crackers, and 
pita bread 

Tabouleh—bulgar wheat salad with tomato, parsley, 

lemon juice, mint & olive oil. 


resumes, and conduct initial interviews. This is one 
time that many employers will come to the job seeker. 
For more information, please contact Diane Matus, 
Recruitment Coordinator, Ext. 4625, at the Recruit- 
ment Center, Cowell A-Frame. 


STUDY ABROAD FORA YEARA Fulbright Fellow- 
ship can provide round-trip travel, full tuition, and 
maintenance allowance for up to a year’s study in 
better than 60 foreign countries for 1982-83. Re- 
quirements: BA awarded by September, 1982 (grad- 
uate students are encouraged to apply); U.S. citizen- 
ship; and a working knowledge of the primary 
‘language of the country involved. For complete 
information attend one of the following Fulbright 
workshops, both of which will be held in 219 McHenry 
Library: either Thursday, May 14, 12 to 1, or Friday, 
May 15, 3:30 to 4:30. 


ON SATURDAY MAY 2nd, from noon until dusk, 
there will be a wind concert and alternate energy fair 
at Fort Funston Recreation Area in San Francisco. 

Sponsored by the Cabrillo College Solar Energy 
Club, (ENRG), the event will feature accoustic and 
electric music amplified by the Wind Energy Con- 
vetsion System at the site, as well as many exhibits 
and demonstrations of solar energy. With all the 
electricity for the event freely provided by the wind, 
the Windjam constitutes a true affirmation of the 
potential of the renewable energy of Sun and Wind. 
Join us for a community-wide celebration of Alter- 
native Energy! 

Fort Funston is located above the Pacific Ocean on 
Highway 35 in the southwest corner of San Francisco- 
opposite Lake Merced. For more information, call 
Phil Mcgee at (408) 423-4818. 


ANNA BOOTH, AUTHOR OF “Job Hunting That 


‘Works,” will lead an intensive career planning and 


job hunting workshop 10 am-4 pm Tuesday, May 5, 
at 350 Manzanita along the Santa Cruz bus route. 
Both individual and group sessions will be held and 
registration will include lunch and a copy of the book 
which will be used in the workshop. Ms. Boothe, who 
has an MA in counseling and guidance, has done 
career counseling in her own agency and with Snelling 
and Snelling. For further information, call Ms. Boothe 
338-4549. = 


DISCUSSION WITH PEGTILESTON at Kerr Hall 
3rd floor deck, 10:45-12:45 Tuesday, May 5; con- 
tinuing 3:30-4:30 that afternoon. Topic “What is the 
meaning of the recent change in national politics for 
the environmental movement?” Peg Tileston is a 
member of the national board of the Sierra Club, 


Also featuring Soups & Desserts made Daily-Plus 
nightly Specials including: 


_Guacamole Tostadas, Indian Dahl, Zucchini 
Lasagne, Eggplant Parmegiana, Cauliflower 
Pullao, Pastitso, Spanikopita, Manicotti, Quiche, 
Mushroom Stroganoff. 


nee EERE ERR” 


Call for nightly specials - 425-0450 
1549 Pacific Ave. (Evening entrance around back) 


———— ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Environment, and Chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees for Alaska, an environmental public interest law 
firm. 


THE KRESGE CONNECTION, a peer advising 
center, is open 10-4 Mon-Fri to help you handle any 
academic or personal problems that come up. We 
can also connect you with the different resources on 
campus, do career advising, help you figure out 
summer plans and just hang out with you. Stop by 
and check us out and keep an eye out for our 
workshops too. We're diagonally across from the 
Kresge Office. 


ON SUNDAY, MAY 24 beginning at about 7 am, 


lasting until at least 3 pm or later, there’s going to be. 


the first ever “Santa Cruz All American Free Family 
Picnic and Hot Air Balloon Extravaganza” at the East 
Athletic Field. This is an opportunity for any student 
groups (non-profit of course) to staff/run/maintain a 
food boothYor the event. If your group is experienced 
wih this type operation and wants to be involved 
contact Kathy Cowan at 429-2501. 


PEOPLE AND POWER The boards of Community 
Studies & Sociology present a three lecture series. 
Nationally syndicated colunmist Nicholas Von Hoff- 
man will recount his early experiences organizing 
with Saul Alinsky and share his perspective on 
populist organizing today. Kresge Town Hall, Tues., 
May 5, 7 pm. The founder of the National Jury 
Project, which has transformed jury selection and 
trial procedures, speaks on social science methods 
applied in such political, criminal, and civil trials as 
the Harrisburg-Berrigan, Soledad Brothers, Kent 
State, and IBM-Memorex cases. 102 Merrill College, 
Wed., May 6, 3 pm. Jay Shulman provides a critical 
assessment of Alinsky organizing, based on intensive 
involvement with the Alinsky campaign in Rochester, 


New York, and other Alinsky projects. Classroom 


Unit I, Thurs., May 7, 7 pm. 


PRESS PARTY, May 1, 1981 at 4 pm, at Instructional 
Media Services, Screening of movie, A Day On The 
Bay. Studio C, Produced by CIAO, and center for 
Coastal Marine Studies (will be broadcast on KTEH, 
Channel 54, May 15. 


MID COUNTY CHILDREN’S DROP IN Center is 
having a rummage sale with goods from over 100 
families. Sat., May 2, at Nob Hill Foods parking lot, 
809 Bay Ave., Capitola, 9-4 pm. Mid County Chil- 
dren’s Drop In Center provides quality childcare for 
children 1 to 6 years of age on a scheduled or drop-in 
basis. Call 476-8890 for information or donations of 
rummage. All donations tax deductable. 


THIS MAY DAY you can help gather signatures fora 
Santa Cruz City Initiative which calls on the US 
government to discontinue all military and economic 
aid to the government of El Salvador. Two Signature 
gathering sessions will occur Friday May 1. The 11:15 
session will meet at the entrance to Cowell College fo 
cover the east colleges. The 2:15 session will meetjust 
outside the Erik’s Deli Coffee shop at College Viand 
from there we will cover the West Colleges. We need 
all the help we can get so come to one or both sessions 
and bring your friends. 


“ESCAPE FROM UTOPIA”: William Olin, archi- 
tect and author of the book by this tide, will discuss 
his ten years’ experience in Synanon, on Sunday, May 
3 at 11 at the Unitarian Fellowship, 6401 Freedom 
Blvd., Aptos. Olin will describe how the dynamics of 
the Synanon program and its organization evolved 
from humantarian idealism to mindless fanaticism. 
The public is welcome; free child care provided. 
Religious Education for children will feature puppet 
making, led by Margo Fischer. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of the Santa Cruz 
Community Credit Union invites members and local 
businesses to a membership meeting to share ideas 
on the Member Discount Program. The meeting will 
be held on May 5 at 7:30 pm at the credit union's 
office, 817 Pacific Avenue, in downtown Santa Cruz. 
The Member Discount Program offers local residents 
and businesses the chance to build a strong local 
economic network. For more information, call the 
credit union at 425-7708 or 688-9790. 


“EXPLORING OUR SEXUALITY” — A retreat for 
students beginning Friday May | through Saturday 

~ May 2 in the Santa Cruz Mountains. Sponsord by 
University Christian Fellowship. Call 426-6242, 427- 
1524 or 476-5905 for info and reservations. Tran- 
sportation provided from campus at 5:30, URC 
building. Cost: $8. Bring sleeping bag. 


THE INFANT CARE TASK FORCE has been 
meeting regularly and is busy writing the proposal for 
the Infant/Toddler Center at UCSC. In the interest of 
consistency and practicality for childrcn and parents, 
the task force is proposing that the center be both an 
infant and toddler center caring for children ages 3 
months to 2% years. To help us develop our proposal 
we have invited Sally Johnson, a professional child- 
care consultant highly recommended by the Santa 
Cruz Children’s Commission to work with us. She 
will meet with all interested members of the campus 
community on Tues., May 5 at 4 pm in the Stevenson 
Fireside Lounge. 


REPRESENTATIVES FROM THE PEOPLE’S 
Republic of China are offering a class in beginning 
Chinese (Mandarin) conversation starting Mon, May 
4, 1981. The class will meet in Santa Cruz Mon., 
and Thurs. evenings for six weeks. Interested persons 
should contact Linda Wishusen at 429-9877 for 
information on the time and place. The fee for the 
class is $48. 


THE SANTA CRUZ COALITION AGAINST US 
Intervention in Central America is sponsoring a 
signature drive to put an initiative on the Santa Cruz 
City ballot. Volunteers are needed now to collect 
signatures and work on other aspects of the process. 
Call Dee Dee 429-6707. 


A WORKSHOP will be held May 4 from 12 to] pm 
at Kerr 247 to introduce Energy Future Santa Cruz 
into the campus community. The goal of Energy 
Future Santa Cruz is to involve local citizens and 
neighborhoods in formulating an energy plan for our 
county. We need input from all facets of our 
community including faculty, staff, students and 
administration. If you cannot attend this meeting, 
please try to make one of the others listed below: 
May 4th 12-1 Kerr Hall 247; 

May 6th 4-5:30 — Merrill Baobab Rm; 

May 7th 12-1 Stevenson Fireside Lounge; 
May 12th 7:30-9:30 Stevenson Fireside Lounge; 
May 13th 12-1 May 13th 7:30-9:30 Oakes 105; 
May 14th 7:30-9:30 Classroom 1 

For more information,contact: Peter Goldstein, 427- 
2535 or June Reuben, 426-2595. 


FREE INTRODUCTORY WORKSHOP for Lov- 
ing Relationships Training. May 4, 7:30 pm. Louden 
Nelson Community Center. Call 338-6348 for more 
info. 


INCREASE HEALTH AND VITALITY by allevi- 
ating stress and- muscular tension through deep 

Tissue Bodywork. Heartwood Wholistic Health In- 
stitute presents a free orientation to their state ap- 
proved Massage Practitioner Program entitled Deep 
Tissue Integration, starting May 6. Orientation on 
Monday, May 4, at 7:30 pm at Heartwood Wholistic 
Health Institute, 200 7th Ave., Santa Cruz. For more 
information call Heartwood at 462-3811 or Samuel 
Schoonover 335-2767 or 476-4656. 


LIFE ARTS PRESENTS “Journeys of the Soul” the 
poetic vision of Rainer Maria Rilke with Richard 
Wiseman Ph.D. at Louden Nelson Center, 301 Cen- 
ter St. on May | from 7-9 pm, room 5. Boundaries of 
the soul-fee $5. May 16 from 9:30 to 4:30 pm 
“Spectrum of achievement through the Duino Elegies 
and Sonnets to Orpheus,” room 7, fee $25. 


THURSDAY APRIL 30 will be Disabled Awareness 
Day on the UCSC campus in conjunction with the 
International Year of Disabled Persons. Special ex- 
hibits and events will be scheduled in and around the 
Cowell Student Health Center from 9 am to 4 pm. 
The entire campus community and the people of the 
Santa Cruz County are invited to take part in the 
Disabled Awareness Day at UCSC. The Cowell Health 
Center is located on McLaughlin Drive near the 


cement bridge. Signs will be posted for off-campus 
visitors. 
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Editor’s Note: Made famous by the songs of the Clash and other British 
rock groups, London’s impoverished Brixton area was recently the 
scene of the worst civil violence in England’s history. City on a Hill 
staff writer Marilyn Lawrence was in London during the Brixton riots, 
and she comments on the economic desolation that pnsenie the Black 
residents of Brixtgn. 


by Marilyn Lawrence - 


On that Friday two weeks ago when the riots began in 

Brixton, England, I was an hour’s train ride east of London 
visiting a friend. Returning Saturday to my temporary home 
in East Dulwich, South London, I found myself waiting at a 
bus stop just south of the River Thames. No one seemed to 
know about the riots but we witnessed the passage of two 
police vehicles only minutes apart, each heralded by the 
unmistakeable European “dee-dah, dee-dah” of the sirens. 
Neither the sedan nor van that rushed by bore any insignia, 
not even the small toy-like blue light common on English 
police cars. My curiosity would have doubtlessly been 
aroused if I had known then, as I later deduced from 
newspaper accounts, that these two cars were en route from 
Scotland Yard to Brixton. I am used to living in America, 
where wailing sirens are common even in small seaside 


, towns, so this incident made little impression on me. In. 
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retrospect, the remarkabie, almost complete absence of 
such sights and sounds in a populous, traffic-crowded city 
rendered it more important. 

For me, this was the harbinger of the most serious and 
violent civil disorder to occur this century in Britain. As 


many as 2000 youths, predominantly Black, clashed with’ 


police during a five-day period, using broken bricks and 
petrol bombs (Molotov cocktails) as weapons. The fighting 
began on Friday, April 10, and reached its peak the 


following night, by which time some 1000 policemen had. 


been dispatched to Brixton, the heart of the capitol’s West 
Indian district, During these five days in Brixton, dozens of 
civilians and some 120 police were seriously injured with 
stab wounds, burns, and head injuries. Fifty fires had 
burned out of control when fire brigade vehicles were 
obstructed, attacked, or sometimes seized and set afire 
themselves. Ambulances, police cars, and privately owned 
vehicles were also destroyed, as were shops, houses, a 
church, and a school. The Windsor Castle pub, known for its 
refusal to serve Blacks, was one of the first buildings to be 
deliberately torched, although other fires may have been 
inadvertently started by petrol bombs aimed at the police. 
Apparently the majority of the area’s residents stayed 
behind locked doors while nearly 100 stores were broken 
into and looted. Two-hundred and twenty-four people were 
arrested, of whom 101 were detained and charged, appear- 
ing in court by Tuesday, April 14. Fortunately— primarily 
because of unavailability of guns in Britain—no one was 
killed. 

That Saturday night was the peak of the fighting, looting, 
and burning. The next morning, my friends were gathered 
around a table for the inevitable tea. We listened to a young 
cab-driver friend named Ian recount his story of Brixton the 
night before. 

He had been working late and found an elderly man 
hobbling around with injured ribs. Ian helped him into a 
taxi and offered to take him home, which as it turned out was 
in Brixton. They were stopped at police barriers. The police 
tried to turn him back, telling Ian, “Don’t go in there! You’re 


~ white! They'll kill you!” Ian thought that this was acommon. 


tactic of the police: making out the situation to be simply a 
white/Black conflict. He ended the discussion with the 
typically Cockney reply of “Ger offit” and proceeded on his 
way. A short time later, mission completed, Ian stopped to 
ask a group of Black teenagers what was happening and how 
it started. 

They told him that on Friday night, a fight had started 
between two Black men and had ended with one of them 
stabbed and seriously injured. As the wounded man 
staggered along the street, a police car stopped and took him 
inside for questioning. The police have since claimed that 
they were going to take him to a hospital for treatment, but 
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to a number of the man’s “mates” standing nearby, it didn’t 
appear that it was happening quickly enough, if at all. After 
their protests were rebuffed they stormed the car, freeing 
their friend. Putting him in a mini-cab owned by a West 
Indian, they took him to the hospital. 

The Saturday night debacle was touched off by the police 
questioning a West Indian mini-cab driver under the 


_ pretext that he might have been the one involved in the 


previous incident. For the crowd who witnessed this, it was 
the last straw. They interceded and refused to let the search 
continue. Threats escalated to violence, and antagonists 
from both sides grew in numbers. 

All of the London newspapers bore headlines along th the 
theme of “Blooded Brixton” on Sunday. The news was out 
and the atmosphere in the East Dulwich streets—onlya mile: 
from Brixton—was tense. As I crossed a residential street, a 
careening car full of white boys nearly ran me down, its 
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passengers leaning out the windows yelling sexual innuendos 
as they passed. I walked by an elderly white man muttering 
to himself, ‘Damned Black whore-mongers!”; I heard a 
woman’s voice shouting “Lies! It’s all lies! It never happened! 
No one hurt no Blacks!” 

The causes of the riot are fairly easy to understand. It was’ 
not a “race riot” in the usual sense, but a protest by both 
white and Black residents of severely economically dis- 
tressed areas, a protest against unemployment, poor hous- 
ing, and poor overall living conditions, conditions exacer- 
bated to the breaking point by police harassment. 

The following details gleaned from English newspapers 
or related by aquaintances fill in the background of life in 
Brixton. It is situated in Lambeth, a borough of London 
with some of the country’s worst housing shortages and 
overcrowding. Illegitimacy and infant mortality are the” 
highest in London. One in six families have only one 
parent—twice the national average. Of the 62,000 residents 
of Brixton, 29,000 are Black, who are twice as likely to be 
unemployed as their white neighbors. In Lambeth borough, 
there are 11,000 adults and 3,000 16-19-year-olds out of 
work—the ratio of youthful applicants to existing vacancies 
in Lambeth’s government-sponsored job centres is 44 to 1. 
Half of the borough was built before 1919—in Brixton 
itself, the figure is 60 percent. In the Mayall-Railton road 
area (the aptly named “front-line” of the riots), only 150 out 
of 405 dwellings complied with miffimum legal standards of 
sanitation and structural integrity. The great majority of 
these dwellings are publicly owned by the Lambeth borough 
council, whose responsibility it is to maintain them ade- 
quately. To do so, however, requires much more money 

than can be obtained from local taxes. Revenue has tradi- 
tionally come from the national government, which has in 
the past been instrumental in funding and otherwise 
assisting local housing and renovation projects. Unfortun-' 
ately for these programs and their beneficiaries, the national: 
government is guided by Thatcher and the Conservative 
Party, whose budget cuts are by now well known. In Brixton, 
as in many places in England, large numbers of decrepit 
structures were demolished as the first step in clearing the 
way for new housing. The next step of construction was 
halted, leaving only piles of rubble and bricks to mark its 
passing. 

Immediately after the riots, William Whitelaw, the Home 
Secretary (the domestic equivalent of our Secretary of State) 
toured Brixton, and commented that a greater police 
presence was necessary. Presumably he thought the rioters 
had destroyed the buildings with their bare hands. It is 
painfully ironic to think that these bricks were the principal 
weapons with which the police were fought and injured. A 
more literal symbol of broken promises would be hard to 
find. 
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: by Jaime Nissen 


Editor's Note: Salvadorans are not the only Central Americans who 
fear the knock on the door which announces the death squad’s arrival. 


On a recent trip to Guatemala, City on a Hill correspondent Jaime — 


Nissen found that violent government repression has turned a once 
thriving village into a virtual ghost town. Nissen is a 


agricultural 
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I first visited San Juan Comalapa, a highland Mayan town 
in Chimaltenango Province about 35 miles from Guatemala 
City, in March 1976, shortly after the calamitous earthquake 
that hollowed out the church and flattened nearly every 
other plaster and adobe structure in town, and killed over a 
fifth of its approximately 12,000 inhabitants. The survivors 
chad milled about the park, disoriented, as winds lifted 
clouds of dust from the rubble and scattered it over the 
surrounding corn fields, or milpas. Comalapa had seemed 
like a ghost town whose inhabitants have been abandoned 

‘by their houses. 

Comalapans are a resilient people, hard-working descend- 
ants of Cakchiquel chieftains with a passion for self- 
improvement and a tradition of rebelliousness against harsh 
-authority. Within days of the earthquake, mass marriages of 
_young people were held before the church ruins, “to recover 
the departed,” as the relatives explained. The folk painters 
evoked, on coarse canvas, the scenes of devastation as well 
as the early work of reconstruction, which was aided by 
volunteers from Florence, Italy. The twice-weekly market 
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Cc omalapa: murder of a town 


was soon crowded again and popular as ever, as Comalapans 


» pride themselves on their sturdy corn harvests and fresh 


produce. The two agricultural cooperatives got back on 
their feet with government support, and two others, an 
association of the town’s weaving women and a credit and 
loan cooperative prospered with the help of the US Peace 
Corps and the Alliance for Progress. 

This past February I visited Comalapa after a lapse of five 
years, and found a ghost town once again. At five in the 
afternoon the streets were deserted, the forlorn church ruins 
faced an empty park as swirls of dust blew over the rooftops 
and the idle milpas. This ime Comalapa had been struck bya 
man-made calamity—a wave of brutal, government-direct- 
ed violence that had already killed at least 50 Comalapans in 
six months, and left most of the townspeople paralyzed with 


fear. 


urprise— 


About one year ago fliers of the Committee of Peasant 
Unity (CUC), an underground peasant organization, began 
appearing on the walls and steps of houses, and anti- 
government rallies in the park were reportedly led by 
members of the Guerrilla Army of the Poor (EGP), one of the 
most militant leftist groups in the country. Within weeks 
specially-trained army units set up a bivouac south of 
town—and soon after Comalapans began disappearing 
from their houses. After dark, when the soldiers returned to 
camp, plainclothes paramilitary squads broke into the 
homes of suspected guerrilla sympathizers and they woul 
appear days or weeks later in one of the nearby ravines— 
castrated, strangled sonia ite scorched with blow-torches 


ne 


The new town cemetary, opened after 
the ’76 earthquake, 1s overflowing 
with hastily-dug graves. 


and often defaced to impede identification. Two mass 
gravesites were recently uncovered in the vicinity, one 
_containing 26 and the other 16 Comalapans and residents of 
neighboring villages. The new town cemetery, opened aiter 
the ’76 earthquake, is overflowing with row upon row of 
hastily-dug graves, most of them without crosses, a few 
covered with pine needles or wreaths of plastic lilies. The 
formerly thriving cooperatives are now padlocked, as mem- 
bers refuse to show up for fear of being placed on hit lists by 
informers. The public and Catholic schools are closing 
down due to a scarcity of teachers, as more and more 
townspeople move away or go into hiding. The town 
painters no longer open their doors to strangers and Vicente 
Curruchich, whose father Andres received the President's 
highest civilian medal in 1970 as Guatemala’s first primi- 
tivist artist, will not travel to Guatemala City to sell his work 
since the assassination there of a close relative who was a civil 
rights lawyer. So many Indian mayors and municipal 
officers have ‘‘disappeared” or been killed openly by the - 
army or the guerrilla that local government is at a virtual 

standstill for lack of volunteer replacements. 

Noteven the relatively well-off ladinos or non-Indians who 
comprise less than 5 percent of the town’s population have 
been spared; among the recently disappeared is a shop- 
owner’s son and descendant of Rafael Alvarez Ovalle, 
composer of the Guatemalan national anthem. 

Some of the murders of town officials and government 
informers have been attributed to the EGP and other 
underground leftist groups, but all the evidence indicates 
that by far the largest number of Comalapans, from every 
social and economic background, are being kidnapped and~ 
killed by the Guatemalan army, under the direct super- 
vision of the government headed by President Romeo Lucas 
Garcia. 

Comalapa is one of perhaps a dozen strategically located 
towns in El Quiche, Chimaltenango and Solola— the three 
largest highland provinces—that have been targeted by 
counter-insurgency forces as active or potential “nests of 
subversion,” and all of its leading citizens are being 
systematically murdered to “root out the infection” before it 
spreads toward the urban areas. Like its neighbors San 
Martin Jilotepeque and San Jose Poaquil, two other targeted 
towns that were devastated by the earthquake— Comalapa is 
situated in a geographical corridor linking E! Quiche and 
Chimaltenango. El Quiche, Guatemala’s largest Indian 
province, is currently the main focus of insurrectionary 
activity, spurred by the government’s expropriation of large 
tracts of peasant land of the evacuation of entire villages as it 
expands its search for petroleum. For the first time, growing 
number of peasant farmers in El Quiche have been joining 
underground organizations like CUC and the Guerrilla 
Army of the Poor. After the CUC and EGP leaflets appeared 
in Comalapa, and two or three rallies were held, the 
government evidently determined that the “Communist 
infection” had spread from the north, and moved in hastily 
to eradicate it. A standard army tactic until recently was the 
forced conscription of an occupied town’s young males, 16 
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to 18 years old, whose family and communal allegiances are 
broken down in special training centers. After the recondi- 
tioning is completed, they are uniformed, equipped with 
automatic weapons, and returned to prey on their towns- 
people as murderous pawns in the government's campaign 
of terror and intimidation. Only in the past months, after 
this strategy began to backfire, has the government replaced 
it with a massive publicity campaign for army volunteers. 

Among the first Comalapans to disappear last spring was 


ethnic extermination. This contrasts ironically with the 
stated aims of the Salvadoran junta to win the support of its 
townspeople with agrarian, social and economic reforms. 

Comalapa, a town of weavers, farmers, and painters who 


_wear their hearts on their sleeves, seems at times like a 
. Guatemalan version of Garcia Marquez’s Macondo, whose 


colonel Buendias are running amok, ordering the assassina- 


on not only of their friends and acquaintances, but of ~ 


members of their own family, because one or another 
informer has placed their names on a list. 

During the week I visited Comalapa ten townspeople. 
either disappeared or were assassinated in their own homes, 
‘at night, by members of the army security, the so-called 
death squadrons. I spoke with the neighbor of one of the 
disappeared, ‘Don Carlos,” as I shall call him, a tradesman 
and farmer of about 60 who reenacted how Dona Rosita, his 
middle-aged neighbor, was seized by two masked gunmen 
while they sat in her house one evening, and she was 
dragged away into her waiting car. Her body had not yet 
appeared. 

When I asked Don Carlos about Dona Rosita’s possible 
involvement in town politics, he blinked incredulously. 
“Dona Rosita? She was a weaver who had joined the 
cooperativa to sell her textiles. I have known Dona Rosita all 
my life, and I know she had never mixed herself in politics. 
Some of the ones they killed at the beginning—perhaps 
yes—they travelled to other towns, and may have had 
contacts with the guerrilla; or they made an inflammatory 
speech in the park. But now they are taking anyone who 
shows up in the lists of the orejas. Why was she taken away?” 
Don Carlos shrugged and shook his head. “Perhaps one of 
the informers owed her some money, or her son quarrelled 
with another. You have to understand: very few of us in 
Comalapa involve ourselves with politics. Most of us have 
never even seen a guerrilla... Please—” he leaned forward and 


seized my shoulder—‘“‘Speak to thé mayor. Have the town | 
crier announce that we in Comalapa are God-fearing, law-_ 


abiding citizens; we are not communists, we support the 
government of President Lucas Garcia. Tell them please, 
they are making a terrible mistake—” 


The home of another neighboring family was broken into by masked 
gunmen, who machine-gunned seven of tts members to death. 


a town elder who had headed the post-earthquake recon- 
struction. Then the corpses of leaders of the farming 
cooperatives began appearing, tortured and mutilated, in 
nearby ravines. A second army base was set up north of town 
and “orejas” or paid government informers began including in 
their lists any Comalapan who showed the least potential for 
leadership, or who had been active in civic affairs. Because 
the army’s campaign against the well-trained and well- 
armed guerrilla has met with only haphazard success, and is 
beset by continous frustrations, they now seem bent on 
destroying its potential bases and denying the guerrilla 
future manpower. This, as nearly as anyone can tell, is the 
government policy in these scattered highland towns like 
San Martin, Tecpan, Patzicia, Santiago Atitlan, Uspantan, 
Joyabaj. 

From the beginning, the army’s campaign against the 
citizens of Comalapa has been waged with a cool, calculated 


brutality that shows early signs of escalating into a war of 
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Don Carlos had fled to Guatemala city after his neighbor 
was kidnapped, while his wife and daughter remained 
behind to care for the new corn harvest. The night after we 
spoke, the home of another neighboring family of Don 
Carlos’s was broken into by masked gunmen, who machine- 
gunned seven of its members to death, including a three- 
day-old boy. The explanation I was to hear later from the 
ladino town butcher was that the mother had gathered all her 
savings and gone to one of the army posts in an attempt to 
reprieve her son-in-law. The soldiers standing guard refused to 
let her see the commanding officer, and in frustration she 
hurled some ripe Comalapan epithets at them, and went 
home. The following night the death squadron arrived and 
shot her and six of her children, including the newborn son. 
The father, who was visiting a neighbor, and three daughters 
who were in the back room all left Comalapa the next day. 

An American Peace Corps volunteer who paid a return 
visit to Comalapa that week reported that his bus was 


stopped outside the entrance to the army camp, and 


everyone’s identification papers—his own included—were. 
checked against a list held by an army officer whose face was 
covered by a black mask fastened behind the neck, like a 
medieval helmet. Two of the passengers were given deliberate 
stares by the masked officer—and one of them would 
disappear within hours. _ 


Jacobo Rodriguez Padilla, El cargador de bananos 


The streets of Comalapa are deattily still after five o’clock, 
when the army patrols have returned to camp. After dark, 
only the car engine of the gunmen is heard in the town, and 
the eerie, disconsolate howling of dogs as the death 
squadrons, armed with Israeli Uzi sub-machineguns, calmly 
make their rounds in small Volkswagens and Subarus, 
breaking into houses and dragging out that day’s suspected 
Communists. In their strategy of denying the guerrilla 
potential recruits, the Guatemalan government of Lucas 
Garcia, its army, and paramilitary “death squads” are 
fighting terrorism with a heedless terrorism of their own that 
is tragically misdirected. Its main achievement has been to 
sow the seeds of a future harvest of rage and vengeance that 
will long outlive the present bloodshed. 

The Cakchiquel Mayas of Comalapa, proud and indepen- 
dent, have risen up against repressive municipal authorities 
in the past; and they have been known to ride unpopular 
priests out of town on a figurative rail. They are fearful now, 
immobilized with dread, but they are patient and long-. 
memoried, and they bide their time. (Comalapans remem- 
ber friends as well as enemies; last month they collected 
$97.00 in small coins and delivered it to the Italian Embassy 
for the relief of earthquake victims.) 

Don Carlos, who had found a job in the capitol, stole out 
of town early one morning and returned to Comalapa. He 
left a message saying he would rather die in his home town, 
with his own family, than to live skulking like a frightened 
dog in an alien city. Vv 


DAN'S LE SHOP 


Study hard, ride hard. 


Dan Steiding. Owner 


OPEN 7 DAYS AWEEK COMPLETE SERVICE. 
741 41ST AVE., SANTA CRUZ 476-6727 
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Good Times censors all Preying 
Mantis material 


by Mark Hunter 


Editor’s note: Mark Hunter is a freelance reporter and the former 
managing editor of Good Times. His work has appeared in Mother 
Jones, New West, New Age and other publications. 

While charges of censorship mount against the Preying 
Mantis Women’s Brigade (PMWB) for its actions against 
Hustler magazine, censorship of the issue has quietly been 
adopted by the county’s most popular weekly, Good Times. 

Last week the all-male editorial staff of the paper decided 
to deny columnist Donna Blakemore further space to 
discuss the PMWB, simultaneously closing the paper’s 
letters section against response to comments already printed 
in her column. 

“We felt it (the PMWB) had gotten to the point of over- 
saturation in the local media,” stated Good Times managing 
editor Conley Smith, ‘‘so we decided to cut it off not just in 
the letters but in Donna’s column and everywhere else. We 
thought what had been said on it was enough. It’s not going 
to be a thing where Donna can take swipes at them, and 
nobody can reply.” 

Blakemore was permitted one final “swipe” at the PMWB. 
In the first issue after the new policy was handed down, her 


column included a line describing PMWB members Jess — 
Grant and Nikki Craft as “Ink Splots” and an “item, 


according to reliable [but unnamed] witnesses.” In addition, 
the paper printed a letter under the heading, “In Defense of 
Donna,” which cast Blakemore as a defender of the First 
Amendment—the one which, ironically enough, guarantees 
free speech. 

Smith explained this apparent contradiction with his 
policy by saying, “I didn’t think [Blakemore’s item] would, 
be that controversial. .it did not raise substantive points 
worthy of comment.” 

Not everyone agreed, including this reporter, whose letter 
objecting to Blakemore’s coverage was withheld from 
publication by Good Times. (Not incidentally, Blakemore’s 
technique of using unnamed sources fora personal item just 
got the National Enquirer pilloried in a libel suit by Carol 
Burnett.) Nikki Craft commented that “I’m very distressed 
that the last word was reserved for Donna...she trivialized 
and degraded the issue [of violent pornography}, and then 
closed it with gossip.” 

A review of Blakemore’s coverage of PMWB shows a lack 
of regard for journalistic standards and ethics. In her first 
item on the PMWB, prior to the group’s Marc}/‘‘lie-in” at 
Hustler’s Los Angeles offices, Blakemore wro according 
to unnamed Santa Cruzans who had workéd at that 
magazine, it was “Althea Flynt, [publisher of Haxtler Larry 
Flynt’s wife] (who) was the real bane” of the mbgazine. 
“Althea had her own problems with men,~~Confided 
Blakemore. “She wanted to install closed-circuit TV in the 


"men’s room.” However, a report in the February 1978 


Mother Jones noted “four television monitors” behind Larry 
Flynt’s desk, “showing views of the Hustler halls and offices,” 
prior to his retirement from active management of the 
magazine. 

Blakemore admitted that, contrary to standard journalistic 


practice, she had not researched this “news” thoroughly. “It 


_was the eleventh hour’ before deadline when she wrote the 
piece, she explained, “and I was grinding it out. Here’s a 
piece of news, and it looks interesting. 

“People take everything in print so seriously,” she 
complained. “I’m entitled to a little guffaw about (PMWB).” 
In a second item, Blakemore reported on PMWB’s 

“controversial tactics of destroying Hustler on local newsstands 
under the derogatory heading, “Girls Will Be Girls.” She 
stated: “To prove they can be just as silly [as boys], the girls 
are dumping ink on the boys’ dirty magazines,” adding that 

_Hustler publisher Larry Flynt seems to be trying to improve 

‘his ‘taste’,” a reference to a new Flynt publication aimed at 
homemakers. Again, Blakemore had not researched her. 


_.~. eempsheadmitted that she-neglected to contact membersof. 


The Good Times staff closed the paper’s letter section against 
response to comments already es in Blakemore’ s column. 


PMWB before writing the column. “I didn’t even know who 
they were,” she said, instead she relied on an item in City ona 
Hill for her information. 

The resultant storm of protest, including two letters 
published in Good Times and some that were not, let Good 
Times editor Jay Shore, Smith, and Richard Stone to muzzle 
Blakemore. According to Donna, “I wish I could’ve respon- 
did to some of the letters that were put in, but I wasn’t 
given that opportunity...they [the editors] woent asking 
my opinion anyway, it just came down to me.’ 

Smith defended his paper’s policy by saying that PMWB’s 
activities fall outside Good Times’ scope as an entertainment 
weekly. Why then, was Blakemore’s previous coverage of the 
Brigade permitted? The answer, Blakemore suggested, is 
that her intent in writing about PMWB had been “humorous,” 
and thus ostensibly entertaining. Asked why she had taken 
up the subject in the first place, however, she gave a different 
motive: “The reason I took a jibe at them is, I can’t support 
the way they’re handling things. They should find another 
way of getting people to remove Hustler from local newsstands. 


Until public protest mounted, Blakemore was supported in 
her “humorous” attacks by Good Times editors, including ex- 
Hustler editor Richard Stone, who stated that “What Donna 
wrote captures how I feel” regarding PMWB. 

The evidence suggests that Good Times’ editors allowed 
their columnist to go out on a limb, without insisting that 
she follow standard journalistic technique in her work, then 
dealt with subsequent replies by denying the importance of 


‘issues they had raised in print. 


Webster’s describes censorship as “deleting forbidden 
material,” a definition which seems to apply in this case. 
Since no one was permitted to reply to Blakemore’s final 
words in Good Times, the last comment in this article will go to 
Nikki Cieft, the subject of Blakemore’s gossip. “I’m not 
trying to tell Good Times what to put in their format,” she says, 
“but doh’t trivialize serious issues that people are putting 
time and commitment into trying to clarify. 

“Not that we can’t get a laugh out of it,” said Craft, “but to 
not let people respond is unethical. This is blatant censorship 
of the community.” af 


Women deserve harassment, 


says Schlafly... 


by: Rita Zeidner 


Women’s don’t need the men from the Moral Majority to 
sap their rights— Phyllis Schlaty. s around to do the job 
herself. 

Schlafly, outspoken representative of the radical right, last 
week aimed her moralistic rhetoric towards the issue of 
sexual harassment. Speaking before the Senate Labor 
Committee, she criticized proposed Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission (EEOC) guidelines to curb 
sexual harassment in the work place, and claimed, “When a 
woman walks across the room she speaks the universal body 
language that most men intuitively understand. Men hardly 
ever ask favors of women from whom the certain answer is 
‘No’.” 


According to the San Jose Mercury, Schlafly also asserted 
that the sexual harassment suffered by women in the 
workplace is nothing compared with the harassment wom- 
en suffered from federal laws and policies that discourage 
motherhood and virtually force women to work and neglect 
their central role as wives and mothers. 

Schlafly was not the only person to speak out against the 
proposed policy. Committee Chairperson Orrin Hatch (R- 
Utah) initiated the examination of guidelines to determine if 
they were too inclusive, and might create more antagonism 
against women in the work place, or better yet, to make sure 


they wouldn’t “infringe upon freedom of expression of 
others.” 
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UCSC Women’s Studies offering 
Women’s Voices: summer | 
writing workshop 


by Lorraine Krilanovich Hill 


Traditionally, the voices of women writers have been 
barely heard. But the last 30 years have seen profound 
changes in the quality of life for women, and this is affected 
in contemporary literature. Women are writing and being 
read in increasing numbers. 

For two weeks this summer, June 21-July 4, UC Santa 
Cruz will resound with women’s voices as Women’s Voices: 
A Creative Writing Workshop begins its fifth annual con- 
ference. 

Women’s Voices is distinctively a feminist workshop. Its 
intent is to “encourage the literary expression of female 
experience, and to provide the opportunity for private, 
undisturbed writing time”—in Virginia Woolfs words “a 
room of one’s own.” Participants also benefit from class- 
room discussion and shared criticism of their work. The 
atmosphere is that of an intense writing community where 
women can openly share with and support each other. In 
addition to daily class meetings, secluded writing time and 
informal discussion, there are other scheduled activities, 
most importantly readings by guest speakers Alice Walker, 
author of Mendian, In Love and Trouble and You Can’t Keep A 
Good Woman Down, and Susan Griffin, author of Like the Iris of 


Ohio women’s musicians 
catch California’s breath 


by Jessie Boler 


Saturday night Kuumbwa Jazz Center housed a dynamic 
Womensworks sponsored concert by women’s musicians 
Therese Edell and Betsy Lippitt, with a high-spirited and 
high-energy audience that matched the music. Well-known 
and loved by the smaller circles of women’s music fans, 
Edell and Lippitt have produced one album, From Women’s 
Faces, and their performance included many of their onginal 
compositions from that album as well as a number of new 
songs. Edell, the spotiighted performer, is a straightforward, 
bold woman who sings with a low, deep voice of childlike 
simplicity, though often with undercurrents of deep feeling 
that show in her facial expressions and eyes. Her songs 
center on the women she has known, politics, and her 
lesbianism. “Emma” is a moving song about a woman 
friend abused as a child and later an alcoholic: “Emma, I’m 
calling you...can you hear me...Emma, you're not alone 
today.” 

One of my favorite songs of Edell’s is “Take Back the 
Guns” which captures her politics in the straighforwar 
manner one would expect. “Take back the guns from 
people’s faces/take back the guns from your hands/There’s 
too much killing/in too many places/Take back the guns 
from our land.” 


Her humor kept the audience enthralled and high- 


spirited, constantly moving between the two. One of her 
most popular songs, “Mama Let Your Children Go,” has 
this comedienne spirit and up beat music; at the same time it 
touched home with many listeners as it joked about mother 
and daughter: “My mama said...every ume you come 
home/I’m embarrassed/You’re looking less like a daughter 
and more like a son...Comin’ from a good Catholic back- 
ground...” Here she paused in her singing and responded to 
the audience’s laughter by looking at Betsy and saying, 
“They still laugh at that tacky line.” 

Betsy Lippitt is also a vocalist, primarily providing back- 
up harmony with her powerful soprano voice that is 
reminiscent of both Buffy Saint-Marie and Joni Mitchell. 
Lippitt sang several songs herself with Edell’s guitar accom- 
paniment, one an original work, “Aphrodite Love,” written 
in Crete, which I found to be the most vibrant and intense 
song of the evening. With sad, full-colored energy she 
appeared to move herself, as well as the audience, close to 
tears: “love has eluded me/I’ve forgotten how many umes.. 
when I look at the mountains, will I always cry?” Lippitt also 


full-colored energy that appeared to 


an Eye and Woman and Nature. They will also be available to 
spend time talking with workshop participants. 

Two class sections for prose writing and one devoted to 
poetry will be offered. The teaching staff includes Deena 
Metzger, fiction writer, poet and playwright, and Lynn 
Luria-Sukenick, poet, prose-writer, and UCSC creative 


Well-known feminist authors Susan 


Griffin and Alice Walker will be 
featured speakers at this year’s 
two-week workshop 


writing instructor. Lynn sat in on last year’s workshop and 


says “the atmosphere was inspiring.” Prose writer and poet | * 


Alice Bloch will teach a prose section, and poet Irene 
McKinney, in her fifth year with Women’s Voices, will teach 
the poetry section. _ 

Continued page 26 


Edell’s humor kept the audtence 
enthralled; and Lipftt sang with sad, 


move herself, as well as the audience, 
close to tears. 


plays violin (as well as guitar and various percussion 
instruments.) 

The concert included a special guest appearance by a 
woman guitarist named Mimi Fox who evidently approach- 
ed them at their concert in the Bay Area and asked for a 
chance to play with them. “Betsy and I have been playing 
together on and off for nine years,” said Edell, “so I was a 
lictle reluctant to just say ‘sure, join us,’ butas you'll see, this 
woman knows what she’s doin.” And indeed, Mimi Fox 
added a wonderful third dimension to their music with fine 
musicianship and serious attentiveness that made her 
sound like an inseparable part of their music. 

Lippitt’s violin playing has the gentle quality and senti- 
ment of Jackson Browne’s music, with the added depth and 
beauty of two exquisite women. Their music is true women’s 
music, right from the belly, finding its home deep in the 
belly of the audience. These women are surely of Cris 
Williamson-Meg Christian calibre—headed back to their 
homes in Cininnati after they complete their tour, they'll be 
definitely welcome on the West Coast anytime. 
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| _TWOMEN’S CLIPS 


Just when you thought corporations were synonymous 
with capitalist-evil, the chancellor, and all those nasty 
people who stop the world from being a utopia: the Thomas 
J. Lipton Corporation made a generous contribution to the 
Women’s Crisis Support and Shelter Services. Let’s hope 
this is the start of a trend. The Women’s Crisis Support and 
Shelter Services needs more help from the community in the 
form of dedicated volunteers and money if they are to 
continue to provide services to victims of domestic violence. 
They are presently experiencing serious funding cutbacks. 
There is a special need for bicultural and/or bilingual 
volunteers to work at the shelter and at their south county 
office. Interested individuals can call 425-2058. 

This same organization is starting a growth and support 
group for victims of domestic violence. The group will start 
Monday, the 4th in the evening and run for six weeks. 


Interested women should call 425-2619 to schedule a pre- 
group interview with Kathryn Riggs, the group leader. 

Some YWCA classes that are starting up are as follows: 

Women’s Problem Solving Group with Laura Davis will 
meet starting May 6 from 7:30-10 pm for 6 weeks. Cost is 
$25/$29 and will help participants to make effective changes 
in their life, plan strategies and to define needs. 

“Your Dream Process and You” with Jeanette Crosetti 
will explore dreams and their relationship to the waking 
world. Hypnosis techniques and meditation will also be 
explored. The workshop meets for 4 Wednesdays beginning 
May 6 from 7-9 pm. Cost is $12/$16 and the class is also 
open to men. 

Menopause and Midlife Crisis is co-sponsored by the 
Women’s Health Collective. This class will explore the 
physiology and psychology of menopause as well as the pros 


and cons of estrogen replacement. The next class meets May 
7 from 7-9 pm. Cost is $10/$12 and will last two weeks. For 
these and all classes call 426-3063. 

Women Against Rape is seeking new collective members 
to join the staff of the Rapeline. Women who will be here 
throughout the summer are encouraged to begin the orientation 
process. Services Women Against Rape provides include: 
Rape crisis counseling, referrals and advocacy for rape 
survivors, low-cost self-defense instruction alternatives to 
criminal justice system, description lists of rapists, and 
speaking engagements. Third World and bilingual women 
are encouraged to join. Call between 1-8 pm at 426-RAPE, 
or leave a message. The group provides training in collective 
process, rape crisis counseling, self-defense and analysis of 
violence against women. - 

The Women’s Community Television Collective which 
operates out of Capitola Community Channel 8, is com- 
piling a video anthology of women’s songs and poetry on 


continued on page 26 
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Women’s writing workshop, continued 


Women’s Voices is coordinated by two Bay Area women, 
Marcy Alancraig and Carol Spindel, and it is sponsored by 
the Women’s Studies program. Marcy Alancraig, a UCSC 
alumna, started the workshop in 1976, after attending the 
only other feminist workshop in this country at Hartwood 
College in New York. 

Says Carol Spindel, “Women have gone too long un- 
represented. The workshops help women see themselves 


-identified as writers...and carry that over into their daily 


lives.” 

The workshop attracts women of diverse ethnic back- 
grounds and various levels of writing experience. Partici- 
pants come from all over the country: from New York City, 
to Tahlequah, Oklahoma. Some are businesswomen, others 
are mothers, grandmothers, or students. Says Spindel, 
“Some women come for the opportunity to just be secluded 
and write, others come for interaction with other women 
writers.” 

Fran Dixon-Moses, a Santa Cruz resident who attended 


last year’s workshop, said Women’s Voices provided a 
“warm supportive atmosphere, with spontaneity, inter- 
action and non-competiveness.” She felt a feminist work- 
shop gave women a chance to “be ourselves without fearing 
men laughing at us.” The teachers and guest speakers, she 
said, were“excellent”, and that through the workshops she 
found “good friends.” She plans to go back this summer. 

Joan Hawthorne, also from Santa Cruz and a participant 
of last year’s workshop, says it was “a remarkable exper- 
ience. The workshop took writing very seriously, and 
|provided gently, honest criticism. I now feel I am a writer.” 
After the workshop she felt she could sit down at her 
typewriter “with courage.” 

The workshop enabled other participants to overcome 
writing blocks, take on new challenges, discuss their lives 
freely, and feel that they are indeed writers. The words 
“community,” “supportive,” and “inspiring” were con- 
stantly used by the participants to describe Women’s Voices. 

The workshop draws positive reaction from all sides. Last 


year UC president David Saxon, in a letter to the Regents, 


UCSC students are now eligible 


for membership in the 


SANTA CRUZ COUNTY SCHOOLS 4 
FEDERAL CREDIT UNION. Applications for 


cited Women’s Voices as “an innovative program in the 
arts.” Evelyn Pelz, a Santa Cruz resident, has pledged to 
support Women’s Voices for as long as the program exists, 
by donating a yearly scholarship in honor of her daughter (a 
former UCSC student who was killed). 

Enrollment in Women’s Voices is limited to 45, on a first- 
come, first-serve basis. Tuition is $175 (credit option 
available) and participants are encouraged to use the 
campus accomodations (Oakes College) ‘because of the 
community feeling among workshop members that results.” A 
limited amount of money has been raised for scholarships, 
and minority women and those who have never had 
workshops are urged to apply. Deadlines for applicants is 


June 1, 1981; scholarship applications must be filled out 


and returned by May 15. 

For answers to further questions write: 

Women’s Voices c/o Marcy Alancraig and Carol Spindel, 
Coordinators, 1789 Ward Street, Berkeley, California, 94703; 
or call Marcy Alancraig (415) 849-2126 or Carol Spindel 
(415) 843-4217. v 


This summer... 


membership and share draft accounts are 
available in the Carriage House. 
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Manet ORES ane Television Collective, Capitola Community Channel 8, They will train women in all aspects of video/television 
issues of reproduction (birth control, pregnancy, miscar- P.O. Box 42, Capitola, CA 95010. They say they especially production at their studio at 312 Capitola Avenue. Train- 
: riage, abortion, sterilization.) Women who would like to want humorous work. Those are pretty funny topics. Call _ ings are Friday afternoons from 2:30-5 and are free. Women 
det perform their work for the anthology should send copies of Wendylyn or Vicky at 475-8210 for more information. can also arrange to watch them cablecast their weekly show ~ 
S . _ their work to Video Anthology, Women’s Community The Television Collective is also seeking new members. Sunday nights at 7:30. Call the above number for more info. 
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AN EVENING WITH 


Israel’s Internationally Renowned 
Political and Social Cartoonist-Satirist 


YAAKOV KIRSCHEN 


Speaking On His Work: 
Israel, The Mid-East & American Jewry 


YAAKOV KIRSCHEN is the 41 year old American- 
UC born creator of “‘Dry Bones.” Appearing daily on the 
editorial page of the JERUSALEM POST, the politi- 


S ANT A cal social, and occasionally pun-ridden little Israeli 
comic strip has been reprinted or quoted by the New 
CRUZ York Times, The London Times, The New Statesman, 


The Los Angeles Times, The San Francisco Chronicle, 
Time Magazine, The Associated Press, U.P.I., CBS- 


Sunday, May 3 TV, ABC-TV, etc... . : te: 
7:00 DRY BONES has also appeared in Spanish, French, ) ‘ 
‘ : Portuguese, Swedish, German and Hebrew 


Stevenson re | Nachos — Delicious 
Fireside chctred past an ant-Vietam war activi pane Sandwiches — Salads 
ter, gag-cartoonist and children's illustrator. He \ va 
moved to Israel i 1971, Fresh Baked Goods Daily 
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Hapy Hour May 8— live music, 4:30—6:30 
A benefit against U.S. intervention in 
El Salvador. Sponsored by the 
Central American Solidarity Committee. 


HOURS: Mon—Fri 8 am—3:30 pm 
Every Nite 8 pm—Midnignt 
429-4077 
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William Everson 
The Crooked 
Lines of God 


_ by Dave Barber 


For the scope, the sweep, 

the balancings and continuations of our lives 
extend beyond us. — 

However we spaniel to wedging fate... 


the unruly prophet’s beard. The left hand trembles 

uncontrollably. He steadies it with his right. Birth 
of a Poet gatherings, he has explained to the first class, are 
not lectures; they are “meditations.” Rather than a 
preparation for your career goals, these meetings are 
designed to assist you in discovering your “charismatic 
vocation.” 

Anchored in the center of the room, William Everson is 
a gaunt, spectral figure. Fragile, like old parchments. 
Since he was stricken by Parkinson’ disease years ago, the 
immediate future of these sessions has been uncertain 
enough to prompt a videotaping of a quarter’s worth of 
them. But for now, the lights are dimmed and the 
students are sprawled just as they have been for a decade, 
and the-voice starts up with more calmness and resonance 
than it appears the body could muster. 

“The Calling never comes easy. You will have to be as 
strong as you can. You will make mistakes; you will 
oversimplify. You will be overly brutal. There is no way 
through it except to do it.” ; 

William Everson’s first pamphlet of poems was 
published in 1934. Acclaim did not beat a path to his 
door. His decidedly unacademic, Whitmanesque verse 
was pitched against the grain of his poetic 
contemporaries, rooted as it was in the California 
heartlands, in a dialogue between the land and the. body. 
The West Coast was no place for an aspiring writer to gain 
acceptance and appreciation; even Robert Frost, born in 
San Francisco, had to become the quintessential New 
England poet before he found recognition. 

Everson, however, retained his geographical and 
emotional distance. Subsequently, his influential protest 
poetry in the World War II years, his involvement with the 
San Francisco literary renaissance, and his lengthy 
immersion in Dominican Catholicism as Brother 
Antoninus, focused attention on his work and brewed an 
uneasy cauldron of response. He has been unequivocally 
praised (Kenneth Rexroth credits him with the “same 
organic pulse you find in Isaiah or Blake’s prophecies”), 
mythologized into pop culture (Time magazine entitled a 
1959 article on him “The Beat Friar’), or dismissed 
entirely (“page after page of not-very-good learned dry 
sermonizing,” wrote James Dickey). Through it all the 
poems have kept coming, an incessant chronicle of a 
deeply regional and spiritual existence. 

From the nearby Omei restaurant, a Pat Metheny 
album can be heard faintly. A delivery truck clatters on 
the driveway outside. The silver head turns, pauses. “I 
can’t talk with the whispering,” he says. ‘Really I can’t.” 


T" microphone dangles around his neck, buried in 


Thought then: I also lean on the verge, 
My young time pouring across me. 


he San Joaquin is the southern exposure of Cali- 
fornia’s massive central valley. Its balanced soils, long 
warm seasons, and readily available irrigation make it 
the most awesomely productive agricultural region in the 
country. Abundances of oranges, peaches, plums, grapes, 
almonds, and olives are but a portion of the bounty. 
This was to be Everson’s promised land. Purchasing a 
farm and vineyard with his new wife in 1939, he was fully 
intent on living a pastoral existence and becoming the 
“poet of the San Joaquin.” 


a 


But three years later, following the onset of the war, he 
was nowhere near the land to which he felt such a 
powerful and in his own words, pantheistic, bond. 
Instead, as an adamant conscientious objector, he found 
himself incarcerated in an Oregon work camp, planting 
trees until further notice. Surrounded by men of similar 
philosophic and emotional persuasions, it was almost 
inevitable that Everson’s passion for poetic expression 
and his skill as a fine printer would be cultivated. The 
resulting publications of his grassroots Untide Press 
captured an audience that otherwise might have been less 
than excited about Everson’s San Joaquin visions. 

In 1948, Everson published The Residual Years. Covering 
a 14-year period from the nadir of the Depression to the 
traumatic aftermath of World War II, it is a spare, lean, 
hungry collection of works composed of several reiterated 
themes: the fertility of the land and body, the cyclical 
design of nature, the raw intimacies shared between soil, 
weather, bones, and blood. As the title implies, time and 
change are Everson’s primary obsessions: these poems 
navigate between an almost Asian acceptance of organic 
transience and a groping desire for self-awareness. 

1948 was a watershed for another reason as well. It was 
in this year while living in Berkeley that Everson 
converted to Catholicism, leading to the monastic life that 
he would pursue for the next 20 years. 

The marriage between art and ecclesiastics has always 
been paradoxical. Its legacy ranges from book-burnings to 
the prolific compositions of Bach. In any case, Everson’s 
passage into the Dominican order was neither as unlikely 
or uncharacteristic as some assumed. From the very 
earliest, his poetry had been imbued with a spiritual 
intensity and a reverence for the earth that approached 
the dimensions of traditional religious faith. The deciding 
factor in his choice to enter the lay brotherhood was, by 


photo by Carol A. Foote 
his own account, the reading of St. Augustine’s Confessions, 
whose magnificent merging of literary and religious 
intentions immediately “blew him open.” 

The two decades that followed saw a tremendous 
upwelling of poetry—so much, maintains Everson, that 
much has not yet been published. The core of his 
Catholic writings, however, can be found in The Veritable 
Years, a title that represents “man’s attempt to break the 
residual power of the past, achieve union with a 
metaphysical Absolute.” 

It is difficult to judge this body of work by common 
critical and emotional standards. One confronts the same 
taut rhythms, the same obsessive groping after selfhood 
that was the primary impetus behind his earlier poems, 
yet they are enclosed within the corridors of familiar 
Christian symbols and imagery. Many critics and writers 
who had formerly praised Everson suddenly found 
themselves wanting to take back their words upon the 


publication of Veritable Years. Sermons, they said, were not’ 


poems. But fervent religiosity is not the only potentially 
alienating factor of these poems; they are the chartings of 
an intensely personal inner landscape that by its very 
nature implies distance and exclusion. 

The Veritable Years is the middle volume of a projected 
trilogy that will span a half-century of Everson’s writings, 
composing what he calls a “Californian odyssey.” 
Reflecting his lengthy studies in Jungian psychology, the 
pattern of this opus is designed to follow the archetypal 
rite of passage: a separation, an initiation, and a return. 
Although the final third, The Integral Years, is still in 
progress, the trilogy itself has long been named. 

“I wrote; I have written; I will write,” Everson once 
said by way of explanation. “But no matter how crooked I 
set it down, God writes it straight.” 

The title of the trilogy is The Crooked Lines of God. 
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It takes slow love, 

the mood of a country seeping the vision, 
The mind absorbing 

the season’s turn and the heavy years. 


William Everson’s passionate relationship with the 
Pacific Coast permeates his writings like tea diffusing in 
hot water. Few contemporary writers have so thoroughly 
become one with a particular geography. This mystical, 
bardic identity has been well-documented, yet Everson 
also remains an articulate, patriarchal spokesman for the 
West as a literary region and a singular ethos of 
imagination. 

In Archetype West, his seminal study of 1976, Everson 
dwells on “the dark strain in the Western Archetype,” the 
brooding violence and deathliness implicit at the terminus 


: | 

Everson has authored a book entitled Robinson Jeffers: 
Fragments of an Older Fury and is recognized as an 
outstanding Jeffers scholar. His own poetry, with its long 
lines and its preoccupation with milleniums and the 
elements, strikingly resembles those dark, angular poems 
of Jeffers that seem to stalk over the Big Sur headlands. 
But far from being a mere echo, Everson’s still-swelling 
lifework has taken on a resonance all its own. His most 
receat works demonstrate a gentleness and wit Jeffers was 
seldom capable of. 

On December 7, 1969, the then-Brother Antoninus 
stepped up to the podium at at UC Davis poetry reading. 
It was expected that he might read from one of his longer 
Catholic pieces such as “The Rose of Solitude.” Instead, 
he gave a first reading of a poem written as a renunciation 
of his vows. 


“I wrote; I-have written; I will write,” Everson once said. “But no : 
matter how crooked I set it down, God writes it straight.” 


of the continent. The sheer breadth of the Western 
landscape, with its vast mountains, deserts, and valleys, 
suggests a mythic, primal bond with the earth 
unapproached in the eastern United States. Coupled with 
this, Everson stresses, is the frontier ethic, the spirit of 
progress and exploration that, when faced by the final 
geographical barrier, frequently resolves itself tragically. 

Consumed by this Californian state of mind and body, 
Robinson Jeffers called it a “coast crying out for tragedy 
like all beautiful places.” Indeed, it is impossible to 
discuss the life of William Everson without linking him . 
with Jeffers, the austere, self-exiled Carmel poet whom 
Everson acknowledges as his primary mentor and 
continual inspiration. Though the two never met, an 
examination of their poetry reveals a powerful shared 
consciousness, a vision of the world as a pulsating, often 
violent evolution of matter and spirit. 


Film Review 
Ciminogate 
by Carter Young 


hen it comes to making turgid films on a truly 
W exrrome scale, no one can match the ambitions, 

the panache, the catering crews of American 
cinema. That some films cost more than three times the 
gross national product of the Maldives, or employ more 
hairdressers than there are right-wing generals in South 
America, is a monument to American boorishness. 
American directors, in their attempts to apply thé “search 
and destroy” policy to filmmaking (mechanized and 
occasionally airborne location crews tie down native 
populations and their foodstuffs for as long as possible) 
have been driving audiences to boredom and investors to 
the bankruptcy courts ever since D.W. Griffith delivered 
the overbudget Birth of a Nation. But considering the bath 
that United Artists is taking on Heaven’s Gate, it’s possible 
that director Michael “the Ayatollah” Cimino may finally 
retire the “My Dog Ate the Budget” Trophy for films 
without drama. 

It didn’t have to end this way for Cimino and the wages 
of excess. Although modern audiences have not been 
packing the aisles at westerns, a capable director with a 
simple enough story could still make a point within the 
genre. In theory, Heaven’s Gate could have been just the 
assignment: use a land war between cattle barons and 
Northern European immigrants in one Wyoming county 
during the 1890s to tell a story of class struggle in that 
exceptionally vulgar period of US history. If you threw in 
a love triangle, the required number of scenery shots and 
stunt people, and tacked on a soundtrack, you would have 
something most film school graduates could handle. 

After $40 million-plus and two-and-a-half hours of film, 
that’s what Cimino did—less than more. The director’s 
notion of class struggle is about as muddy as the hovels 
occupied by the immigrant farmers, and the ' 
always-blamed dog seems to have eaten the script along 
with the budget. In his approach to language and its value 


Later, Everson would describe “Tendril in the Mesh” as 
a work where “the love of a woman and the love of 
solitude have contested together, and solitude has lost.” 
Immediately following the reading, he stripped himself of 
his habit and left the stage for a life in Stinson Beach with 
a woman half his age. Man-Fate, the post-Dominican 
collection of writings in which the poem is included, is 
ostensibly a love-poem sequence, constituting what he 
calls a “cycle of renewal.” 

This abrupt and dramatic exit from the monastic life 
was not simply an act of severence. Since that time, 
Everson’s poetry has reflected a blending of spiritual and 
tangible obsessions, an attachment to the body and the 
earth as well as tc God. The ten years he has spent as 
Kresge College’s poet-in-residence has been a time for 
returning to old themes and old loves and for nuturing a 
final sense of place. Granite and Cypress, for example, is a 


Heaven’s Gate: Where no budget has gone before 
to drama, Cimino directs as if he were weaned by a 
she-wolf and raised in a monastery. Heaven’s Gate clocks in 
at less than half-an-hour of dialogue, and of this mute 
total, there is less talk which advances the story than one 
can find in a good 80-second commercial. 

Because this is an action and romance film and not a 
remake of the Helen Keller Story, Kris Kristofferson, Isabelle 
Huppert (Godard’s Every Man For Himself, and Christopher 
Walken (Deer Hunter, Dogs of War) have a hard time 
showing what they can do with the lead characters. In his 
role of the small town marshall with a Harvard degree, 
Kristofferson basically plays himself. Those who 
remember the performances of the Rhodes Scholar- 
turned-country singer in A Star Is Born and The Sailor Who 
Fell From Grace With the Sea will be pleased to learn that 
Kristofferson is only required to appear tough and moral 
in this venture. Walken is suitably hungry-looking in his 
role of a semi-illiterate hired gun, while Huppert, as the 


beautiful folio of Robinson Jeffers’s poetry that Everson ~ 


conceived and helped produce in 1975. Completely 
handmade, with a'slip-cover of Monterey cypress and an 
inlay of granite from Jeffers’s own Carmel property, the 
100 copies are not only an homage to the late poet but a 
magnificent testimony to Everson’s fine printing and 
book-arts skills. 

Twice a week now, he will drop down to campus from 
his home deep in the Santa Cruz mountains for Lit. 9, 
better known as Birth of a Poet. Now and then, he might 


be heard at a local poetry gathering or be seef: in one of - 


the back rows at a reading of his good friend Robert 
Duncan. Though more slowly than in the past, the 
projects keep coming. His latest endeavor is a large folio 
of Whitman’s preface to Leaves of Grass which he is 
planning to name The American Bard. 

Call it poetic justice. The title could just as easily apply 
to Everson. 


I bring you the flesh 
of those fallow, fallen years; 
And my manifest reasons. 


The noon hour approaches and he is tiring visibly. The 
teft hand seems to shake more violently. It is warm 
outside today and the room is a sea of cut-offs and 
summer dresses, but for a moment he is back in the 
monastery, reciting ten rosaries a day because a Brother 
accused him of not praying enough. 

“Imagine”—his eyes widen—“ten of them!” 

He laughs, a ghostly, barely-audible rush of a 
beard twitches. The hands that tended grapes, planted 
pines, fumbled over rosary beads and transcribed scores 
of poems are betraying him, yet still the words are steady 
and strong, like stones placed in a dry-wall. 

“Anyone who’s had an experience always has it over 
someone who only has a theory. The greatest loves in 
your life are the greatest teachings.” 


All poetry from Everson’s The Residual Years. 


immigrant who loves them both, actually shows some 
warmth and depth. Although cast as the proprietor of a 
whorehouse, Huppert—like Julie Christie in Altman’s 
McCabe and Mrs. Miller—does not have the usual heart of 
yellow metal. Working with the same abysmal lack of 
dialogue that afflicts the male leads, Huppert uses facial 
quirks and disarming body movements to create a 
captivating and unusual character. 

To fill the space between the credits and the end (a 
spasmodic hellstorm which makes Apocalypse Now look like 
a minor border skirmish), Cimino replaces drama and 
dialogue with “genuine American” scenes. As with The 
Deer Hunter, Heaven’s Gate starts with an homage to cultural 
excess and boredom. After we finish Harvard graduation 
day, circa 1870, we are transported out West, where, to 
pass the time, we are offered train rides, buggy rides, 
cockfights, billiards, folk music, and roller skating. To 
remind the forgetful that his is a violent story, Cimino 
gives us fistfights, murders, and the rape of Huppert. © 

Given all this, one can only wonder what was in the 
more than one hour of film that was excised after Heaven’s 
Gate’s disastrous one-day December opening. Perhaps 
berserk cattle stampedes, head-on train collisions, and 


- bare-handed wolf catching would not be out of order. As 


the plot is now, one would need the investigative skills of 
a Pinkerton’s detective to figure out who did what where 
(not to mention why). 

Do not make the same mistake which cost almost a 
dozen United Artist executives their jobs during 
Christmas. Heaven’s Gate is a gruesome example of what 
happens when you pay for a film directed by someone 
suffering from delusions of genius. Cimino, and to 
varying degrees Francis Ford Coppola, George Lucas, 
Steve Spielberg, and Brian DePalma, have given American 
film and film schools a bad name for confusing technical 
brilliance and flashy ideas with consistent narrative 
drama. Considering that Heaven’s Gate is supposed to be 
social commentary on an actual event, a disgruntled 
viewer I overheard at the Rio summed it up best: “This 
couldn’t have really happened—it’s insanity.” ; 
Heaven's Gate: Directed by Michael Cimino, screenplay by Michael 
Cimino, cinematography by Vilmos Zsigmond. Starring Kris Kristo- 
fferrson, Isabelle Huppert, and Christopher Walken. A United Artists 
release. Playing at the Rio Theater. 
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A dulled 
Excalibur 


by Richard von Busack 


t is said that John Boorman, the director of Excalibur, 

had a lot of difficulties getting together the financing. 

It’s not easy to see why—a multi-million dollar 
version of the Arthurian legends is the sort of thing you 
could pour hot butter and syrup over and market:these 
days. And, from a commércial perspective, Excalibur 
works—it’s a big popular success. Whether it’s an artistic 
success is another matter entirely. 

The difficulties of filming the tales of Arthur are 
manifold. First, there’s that superb roasting that Monty 
Python gave the legend a few years back. Before that was 
The Once and Future King, T.H. White’s touching and 
beautiful account of the life of Arthur, wherein the search 
for the Holy Grail became a metaphor for the 
pointlessness of the First World War. These two 
interpretations had a way of concluding the myth, of _ 
laying it to rest for the time being: White cast the myths ° 
for the Twentieth Century as surely as Tennyson did for 
the Nineteenth; the Pythons drove a stake through its 
heart. 

More than the uniqueness and clarity of these earlier 
versions, though, the structural weaknesses of Excalibur 
sabotage Boorman’s new version. The hollowness and 
humorlessness of the actors is one major liability 
(although at least they have Welsh accents); the impossibly 
inept screenplay is another. Rospo Pallenberg is the one 
responsible in this latter department, and his screenplay is 
a fearful mess dotted with dialogue like “Drink! Drink 
from the grail!” and “Look! The breath of the dragon!” 
Yet the actors themselves are just as responsible for the 
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film’s failure to reach in and manipulate you the way you 
want to be manipulated. Nigel Terry’s Arthur is a royal 
centerpiece with very little to say and less to exhibit. Terry 
can’t take full responsibility—again, the weaknesses of the 
screenplay prevent us from seeing Arthur in all his facets. 
Nicholas Clay, who plays Lancelot, is another deficit in 
Excalibur. Unless there is the necessary magnetism 
between Lancelot and Guenevere (or Lancelot and 


Arthur, for that matter) the whole legend becomes just a 


vehicle for costumes and jousts. There are no scenes 
where it is established that Lancelot is anything more than 
just Arthur’s employee. Clay’s woodenness and stoicism is 
painfully apparent in the scene where he and Guenevere 
make love. Incidentally, this scene is so daisy-fresh that it 
is hard to figure out why this one night should bring 
down Camelot. Guenevere herself is played by Cherie 
Lunghi, an unremarkable Welsh actress with raveen curls. 

As flawed as Excalibur is, it has many good moments. 
Nicol Williamson’s Merlin is the best single aspect of the 
film. His performance is smooth and colorful. It’s a juicy 
part, and Williamson revels in it. The young actors 
playing Perceval and Mordred are also very good. 
Ultimately, though, it is the bewitchingly beautiful Irish 
scenery that is the star of the film. If Ireland really does 
look like that, then I’ve just got to go there. 


Excalibur is part of a syndrome that is fairly common in 
recent adaptations of classics for the screen—the desire to 
create a naturalistic, warts-and-all cinema success out of 
an enshrined classic. Yet these films seem to stumble 
across the same obstacle (I’m thinking of Pasolini’s Arabian 
Nights, for example)—the inability of directors to use 
anything but standard Hollywood techniques to tell a 


story. 


Film Review 


An appropriate emblem for Excalibur is the early 
sequence where Uther Pendragon, clad in a full suit of 
armor, has his way with Ygraine, Arthur’s mother. What 
we have here is a case of iron-clad showbiz trying to mate 


‘with naturalism to produce a film that will tickle scholars 


and proletarians alike. Unfortunately, the offspring is a 
film that never quite finds its mood, vacillating between 
brooding Prussian moments and campy humor. Excalibur 
is a film with shiny, vaseline-lensed visuals, spectacular 
Irish scenery, and the sort of deep symbolism that you see 
on a Styx album cover. It could not possibly be more 
commercial. It could have, very easily, been a much more 
entertaining film than it is. 


Manos has a winning hand 


by Lisa Lowe 


what captures listeners are sounds that transport 

them beyond the limited styles of popular music. 
Manos is such a group, with music that has roots in the rocky 
coasts of Brittany and the lofty peaks of the Andes. Inspired 
by Michael and Thomas Ortega’s wanderings through 
Europe and South America, the vocal harmonies, classical 
and samba influenced guitar, string bass and congas of 
Manos evoke the experience of travel. Journeys, voyages, 
and flights; the emphasis is on movement, and the listener 
moves with them. 


S urrounded by mediocre, indistinct musical trends, 


The group began as a duo. Brothers (““manos” is short for 
hermanos) Michael and Thomas Ortega have played together 
for ten years. When they returned from Ecuador last year, 
following a two-year sojourn spent “writing new music, 
listening to Latin folk melodies, and running long distances 
in the mountains,” they landed in Santa Cruz, where 
Michael had been a student. Jazz bassist Dan Seamans had 
played with them before, but only formally joined the group 
last month. The fourth member is veteran Santa Cruz area 
percussionist Scott Holt. 

Manos will be playing Thursday, April 30, in the Garden 


. Room at the Catalyst, and Saturday night, May 2, at the Wild 


Goose Restaurant in Ben Lomond. See them before they 
take to the road once more. 


by Richard von Busack and Peter Tripodi 
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The rough edges of dance 


by Dagmar Kollar 


in front of the mirror, to the tunes on the radio. She 

moves from flowing, exaggerated sweeps to jerky iso- 
lations, to silly hand gestures. Oblivious to the audience, 
she explores new movements and is not afraid to repeat 
old ones. Though an outgoing dancer, she is very much 
the introspective choreographer who not only closes her 
eyes to visualize her movements but when she finds one 
she particularly likes, she repeates it in slow motion. 

The Sara Rudner Performance Ensemble ended their 
half week residency at UCSC in a public performance on 
April 22 at the Performing Arts Theater. Rudner, dressed 
in sneakers, sweatpants and a sweater, was already on 
stage as the audience entered the theater. Stopping to 


S ara Rudner dances the way I do when I dance alone, 


‘refer to her notes and often changing the music on the 


tape player, she played the part of a performer during 
rehearsal. A spray of sweat would fly off the ends of her 
dark, curly hair each time she did a pirouette. This brief 
introduction of approximately ten minutes was Rudner’s 
appearance in the show. When the other six members of 
the ensemble took over the remainder of the 
performance, the feeling was one of a choreographer 
creating a piece of work and stepping back to watch. 
Dancing “For an Hour or So,” Rudner’s latest work, 
explores all areas of dance, from rehearsal to 
performance. The long piece danced without an 


intermission, utilizes the stamina of the other members of 


the ensemble. Timothy Callaghan, Linda Cohen, 
Deborah Glaser, Kristin Lindhal, Susan Van Pelt, and 
Amy Spencer alternate solos and duets with group parts. 
The dancers’ graceful exits clearly separate the 


performance sequences of the dance piece from the 


informal rehearsals. The whole effect shows Rudner’s 
personal experience with the world of dance. Wardrobe 
changes are done in front of the audience, with dancers 
peeling off layers and adding others according to the 
requirements of the dance. Timothy Callaghan, the only 
man in the ensemble, performs an amusing mime in 
which he wraps a two-piece sweatsuit around his neck and 
waist. He examines a dancer’s preoccupation with vanity 
as he rearranges his costume and admires his reflection. 
Other sections of the dance portray the plight of the 
beginning dancer, the alienation a dancer feels from the 
other members of the company, the problem of costume 
changes, and cumbersome attire. 

The absence of music throughout a large part of Dancing 
“For an Hour or So” is very noticeable. Intermittent 
counting by the dancers, foot stomping an occasional slap 
of a hand on the floor sets the pace. The use of music 
coincides with the performance parts of the dance. The 
music, an upbeat Latin jazz tune composed by Michael 
Sahl, emphasizes the showtime atmosphere and masks 
the stage noises and the exertion of the dancers. The 
music, present, doesn’t affect the rhythm or shape of the 


Dogma 


When your dog needs awa\k 


cartoon by Loutse 


dance; the dancers don’t always move to the music but 
they never move against it. 

The audience tended to get silent and fidgety during the 
lapses in the music, but they giggled when the women 
took active roles in helping a man piroutette, and during 
the repetitive, defiant, flamenco-like stomps. Another 
amusing aspect of Rudner’s choreography is unique hand 
gestures—fingers gracefully passed by a face and land like 
a fly on the bridge of a nose, or find themselves inside a 
mouth, then pop out and continue their flowing 
movements as if they were never detoured. 

For the most part I felt as if the dancers were 
performing for themselves rather than for the audience. 
Only one performer expressed her enjoyment in 


You've burned the midnight oil and cracked 
more books than you care to remember. The 
work is done. The papers are in. So now 
you take a refresher course. The subject: ice 


Study a frosty glass. You'll learn it has a 


REFRESHER COURSE. 


cold Dos Equis beer. The Uncommon Import. 


performing in front of others by showing an animated 
face and direct eye contact. This self-involvement might 
have been used to express the rehearsal parts of the 
dance, but I did not see a change as the dancers shifted to 
the formal, performance sequences. 


Dance Review 


The New York City-based Rudner was a member of 
Twyla Tharp and: Dancers form 1966 to 1974. Just as 
critics still comment on the influence of Tharp on 
Rudner’s choreography, the members of Rudner’s 
ensemble are clearly performing Rudner’s moves. I 
enjoyed watching Rudner’s unusual gyrations and was 
amazed to see the proficiency with which her 
accomplished dancers were able to duplicate her unique 


style. 


rich, amber color unlike any beer. Now test 
that big, bold flavor. You've got to admit, 
Dos Equis is in a class all by itself. 
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Folk Faire 
a slugfest 


by Mark Zaretsky 


hundreds of people took a day off to enjoy the 

fruits of friendly competition at the Redwood 
Mountains Faire and Folk Music Festival at Highlands 
Park in Ben Lomond. . 

The chilled grey day was warmed by lots of deft pickin’, 
sweet strummin’ and burning bowing, along with the 
occasional spotlit slither of Santa Cruz’s swiftest 
thoroughbred banana slugs. 

The event began bright and early, as contestants in the 
banjo, dulcimer and fiddle competitions trickled in (from: 
as far away as Colorado) to warm up and test their artistry.’ 

At 10 am actual performance and competition began. 
Beginning musicians showed their stuff before a crowd of 
about 100 people stretched out on the grassy expanse. 
Another 100 spectators wandered through the 
accompanying carnival atmosphere of the Arts and Crafts 
Faire. 

At 11:30 county supervisor Joe Cucchiara officially 
welcomed people to the festival, expressing thanks to the 
San Lorenzo Valley Women’s Club for sponsoring the free 
event. By this. time the park was bursting with people and 
there was music everywhere—on the stage, in the old 
Main House of the ex-estate and under almost every trce 
in the park. Contestants jammed with each other when 
they weren’t competing, and often sat down to instruct the 
less experienced musicians in attendance. 

Out in the parking lot, makers of fiddles and dulcimers 
and purveyors of fine used instruments'displayed and 
discussed their wares with those who ‘could tear 
themselves away from the goings-on within the gates. 
Across the lot, tables were set up by various 
environmental groups to educate people and to gather 
volunteers and contributions. 

Just before noon, festivities were temporarily 
interrupted by an unusual sort of “accompaniment” —an 


: EF ven the mountains danced last Saturday as 


-earthquake that rumbled through the park for a few 


moments. 
“It’s all a’cause of that kid,” laughed one of the judges, 


Theatre Review 


‘referring to 8-year-old Anson Lionel of San Jose, the 
youngest contestant there, who had “absolutely amazed” 
most of the people watching him with his precociously 
intricate fiddle work from atop the hay-strewn mobile 
stage. “He’s just too damn good to be so young.” 
_Interspersed throughout the day were performances by 
judges and other entertainers, including Bob Brozman, 
who charged up the alzeady-earthshook crowd with his 
fine turn-of-the-century steel-guitar playing. Also 
performing were The Yellow Autumn Minstrels, Western 


.Pacific, Tom Noddy and his Traveling Puppets, two string 


bands and UCSC student Carolyn Sasso, who previewed 
the mischief-to-come with her children’s song “The 
:Banana Slug.” 

Things really began to warm up, despite occasional 
drizzle, later in the afternoon when the advanced 
dulcimer and fiddle players showed what authority years 
of practice could muster. However, even they were 
overshadowed by another “competition” which took place 
on the grass outside the Main House at 2 pm. 

“Nana Bananaslug is gonna wipe out this field!” 
bragged bearded Larry Mayes of Boulder Creek as he held 
up the lettuce and watercress-filled “Souvenir of Alaska” 
box containing the fierce competitor during the morning 
hours preceding the showdown. A couple of hours (and 
seven or eight Millers) later, Mayes had this to reveal to 
those who would listen. 

“T’'ll tell ya my secret...I stole my mother’s diet pills, and 
I been juicing her up all week! Just look ater!” he said as 
he lifted the yellow wonder up for all to admire. 

“Man, I tell ya she’s the hottest slug in town—I ain’t 
never seen nothing like her. _ 

Finally it was 1:45; and after the big pre-race weigh-in, 
the contestants were greased and ready to fly. 

“It’s gonna be one hay of a slugfest out there!” 
remarked another avid slugtrainer, as the first aluminum 


A good play is hard to find 


by Todd Jones 


_ 1 presenting Luigi Pirandello’s Six Characters in Search 
I of an Author, the Cabrillo College drama department 
has made an ambitious choice. Unless the direction 
‘and acting make the characters believably human, Six 
easifyghecome theatre of ideas rather than 
for the Cabrillo production, the 
ance—despite its moments of 
er sustained the theatrical illusions 
© uses, critiques, and plays upon in 


opening night 
effective comed 
of reality that Pirg 
his script. 

The entrance OF 
the first act typi Frese 
portray a believaly 


ading Lady (Sheila Damron) early in 
ie performance. Damron failed to 
ima donna, yet parody seemed out of 


keeping with the tone of realism already established by 
the company. Throughout the evening Damron, and the 
company as a whole, seemed to vacillate between subtle 
characterization and parody. 
The intricacies of Six Characters encourage such 
problems. Suddenly, in the midst of a play rehearsal, a 
family of six appears on stage and announces that they are 


characters in search of an author. They must convince the 


- company, partly by persuasion but mostly by the drama 


of their interaction, that they deserve a hearing. Each, 

being a character, must remain within their prescribed 
and limited:range of emotions and reactions, yet must 
come alive to the company—and to the audience. 

John Stewart, as Son, performed admirably. In the 
family drama he delivers, on cue, a stock set of actions 
characterizing an unsympathetic, selfish, bitter snob. At 
the same time, his speeches protesting his participation 
convey convincing vehemence, and bring him to life more 
vividly. As Father—a difficult role carrying the weight of 


’ most of Pirandello’s intellectual sermonizing—Kurt 


Meeker was competent but uninspired. Though 
occasionally stereotyped, Catherine Borka’s portrayal of 
the self-serving, big-fish-in-a-small-pond director 
remained believable. 

Unfortunately, neither Mother (Rosalia Stamatakos) nor 
Stepdaughter (Gaelyn Kramer) succeeded in capturing the 
emotional depth beneath the melodrama of their roles. 
Rosalia Stamatakos’s constant hysterics as Mother seemed 
feigned. The whorish presentation of Stepdaughter was 
even more problematic. This unusual interpretation of the 


As the first aluminum 
plate of masking tape- 
numbered slugs was 

put down, the 
competitors prepared 
to slink their way to 


glory. 


photo by Mark Zaretsky 


plate of masking tape-numbered slugs was put down in the 
center of the flour-ringed circle and the slugs began to slink 
their way out to glory. 

Twenty minutes later, number seven was declared the 
victor, easily out-distancing the field by close to 1% feet. 
The second heat followed with slightly more cutthroat 
competition, with number three winning “by an 
antenna,” but by this time, all were awaiting “‘the big 
one.” 

Finally the last heat had arrived, pitting the feared Nana 
against a healthy field of 11 other hopefuls. People 
crowded around for the climax, and soon they. were off. 

Nana started fast, but in the wrong direction, racing 
across the plate as the other slugs headed for the edge of 
the circle. Finally she came to rest near the center of the 
plate, atop another weary slug. . 

“T knew I shoulda let her have sex earlier this week...” 
remarked the disappointed Mayes as he urged her on with! 
a piece of ham. 

“Come on Nana, you gotta at least get off the plate!” 

After incessant urging, she finally found the grass, but 
not until number eight was six inches from “the promised 
land.” 

“Come on Nana! I know you can do it!” urged the 
unsinkable Mayes. “You know, maybe I gave her too 
much of that dexedrine...” he wondered, as hopes began 
to fade. 

The crowd exploded as the victor crossed the flour line. 
Mayes, his months of preparation seemingly wasted, 
stepped back to reflect for a moment. 

“] shoulda let her sleep last night,” he said as a sly smile 
returned to his face. “Maybe then she wouldn’a been so... 
sluggish.” , 

Then he picked up Nana, put her back in her Alaska 
box, and skipped off. This was one festival where even the 
“losers” went home smiling. v 


part made a mockery of the character’s more sentimental 
lines. In fact, Kramer employed a kind of overtheatrical, 

cynical sneer that negated the emotional content of most 
of her speeches. 

On the whole, the acting seemed the weak link in 
director Wilma Marcus’s production. The rather 
straightforward lighting and sound was seldom intrusive, 
yet managed to separate the six characters from the 
company and to maintain the atmosphere of a play within 
a play within a play. The adaptation of the script to a 
current American setting was successful, losing little 
Pirandellian essence while updating the references. The 
revised ending was an exception to this, however. 
Pirandello contented himself with finally allowing the 
irony of the action to speak for itself. At the end of the 
play, his theater manager, like the six characters’ fictitious 
author, pushes them and the issues they raise out of 
consciousness, calling them a waste of time. Pirandello 
implies the necessity of illusion and the difficulty of reality 
in life. In the Cabrillo production, the unconvincingly 
distraught director raced about, and Pirandello’s subtlety 
was lost. 

On the whole, however, the adaptation reduced 
Pirandello’s direct philosophizing. Unfortunately, the 
production neglected to dramatize Pirandello’s 
challenging juxtaposition of convincing illusion, illusory 
reality, and fantasy. In the end, words rather than action 
had to carry the show, and it became more of an exercise 
in ideology than an exercise in theatre. 


Six Characters in Search of an Author will play this weekend, 
Thurs-Sat at the Cabrillo Main Theater, Call 425-6631 for tickets. 
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by Regis W. Goatlips . 


video tapes, was a truly disappointing show last 

Sunday night on PBS. If anything, the show was 
too short to handle all of the material, and the omniscent 
narrator kept voicing-over some really priceless bits of 
celluoid, including a fine video piece of the Sex Pistols at 
Winterland. There were other cases of sabotage, such as 
ten minutes worth if analysis about DEVO and a display 
of their sexist video tape for that inane “Whip It” song 
‘that was so popular among jarhedds of all ages. In 
addition to this, I was enticed by a lot of material that they 
didn’t quite show—such as a six-second clip of the 
Stranglers and a few seconds less worth of promo for the 
brilliant David Byrne and Brian Eno collaboration, My Life 
In The Bush of Ghosts. In fact, all that they did cough up was 
a series of interviews with people as they tried to 
determine what New Wave was. 

About half of those interviewed said that New Wave was 
inexplicable and the other half said it was inexplicable, 
but that didn’t matter because it was all over anyway. 
Supplementing this latter group was Johnny Lydon (better 
known as Johnny Rotten) of Public Image, Lrd. Lydon 
said that rock and roll was dead, and that the Sex Pistols 
were the last rock band. Public Image, incidentally, is this 
sort of way that Lydon has of punishing the general public 
for killing Sid Vicious. Lydon may be right about rock, 
but if there’s one thing that really incenses me, it’s some 


V ideowest, that fine mish-mash of different sorts of 


beefwit rock star on the video talking about how there was 


no such thing as New Wave. The next time you encountei 
one of these characters, ask them if’there’s no such thing 
as New Wave, how did they get their phony-baloney job 
and their mohawk hair cut? And tell them to go spoon a 
goose, won’t you? 

The Tokyo Negroes gave a daylight-savings time party 
at the Kresge Idler last Sunday. It took Place at 11:00 
(really 10:00) in the morning, and they threw in a $1 


‘IT GETS MY GOAT 


pancake breakfast to go with it. A crowd of about 50 
people gnashed their soggy pancakes and tried to pull 
themselves toggether while the TNs kicked offa 
40-minute set of new and used material, including a new 
cover version of “Smilin’ Faces,” and old AM radio 
pestilence from the late ’60s. 
The Tokyo Negroes, like the Four Cats and Peer 

Pressure, have improved about 1000 percent since their 
show together in the fall of last year. They are now more 
of a group to be taken seriously, too—their careers were 
plagued by the label “novelty band” attached to them by 
a certain weekly entertainment magazine notorious for 
starving their workers and giving a lot of space to 
interviews with self-righteous bouncers and washed-up 
townies:. . . do you know the one I mean? Do they realize 


that trees die for those advertisements of theirs? At any _ 


rate calumny of one irresponsible critic doesn’t matter a 
hill of beans against the wit and sophistication of the 


Tokyo Negroes. It was thought that the TNs were going to . 


break up—personality crises take a heavier toll than 
public apathy and lack of money. It’s a good thing they’ 


’ 


Telecasters, but they still know how to set firetoan ®@ 
audience. Their show at the Catalyst last Wednesday was a 
real treat. The Ventures still have their original line-up 
after 22 years together, and have only recently begun 
playing the clubs because of the return of short uptempo 
songs—that New Wave stuff that everybody says doesn’t 
exist. 

The quartet, mostly famous for their instrumental hits, 
did two versions of their hit “Walk Don’t Run,” the theme 
from “Hawaii Five-O” and other ’60s classics, including 
“Apache,” “Goldfing@r” and a bass-heavy cover version of 
the Surfari’s “Wipe-Out.” The band actually broke their 
vow of silence (Don Wilson, the group’s rhythm guitarist, 
sang “Runaway”) and were weird enough for any crowd, 


standing on stage with a solid, impenetrable look that got’ 


to be rather eerie after a while. The highiight of the 


*-Ventures set was an outstanding seven-minute cover of 


Chet Atkin’s “Caravan.” Don Wilson discarded his. guitar 
for a bass and drummer Mel Taylor played it with drum 
sticks. The Ventures music is like an anthology of the new 


'styles—so many elements of the style of Talking Heads, 


didn’t. 


The Ventures may have shed their Mossrite guitars for_ 
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Voluminous home-study materials constantly 
- updated by researchers expert in their field. 
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any of our over 85 centers.: 


BERKELEY (415) 849-4044 
64 Shattuck Square 94704 
DAVIS (916) 753-4800 
204 F Street 95616 

Sor Information, About Other Centers In More Than 85 Major US Cities & Abroad 
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eaangococovosesesoos coco: 


the B-52’s and a hundred other new groups were there 


a 


done themselves no service by their care- 
lessness. Now that they have used “genocide” 
to indicate something which they simply 
dislike, and thus drained the word of its 
original emotional impact and true signifi- 


cance, what expression will they have on, 


hand when they desire to describe the 
liquidation of the American Indians, or the 
Jews, or the Armenians—all real “genocides?” 
“Read thy Orwell/ T’would do thee good.” 


Sincerely, 
sr >: Patro Queet 
EXTINCTION 


Dear Staff: 

I read with dismay today that the faculty 
has voted to install the grade option at 
UCSC. With this action, it seems they have 
attempted to smother the last gasp of the 


_ idealistic spirit with which the University 
was born. It seems they prefer instead to 


offer preparation for entering the competi- 
tive world of corporate amerika—in which 
many of them already take part. 

But what will UCSC be?—devoid of its 


" soul. 1. fear it may become a second-rate 


backup school, attended uneagerly by students 
who didn’t “get in” somewhere else. Gone 
will be those who chose it as something 
special because they are committed to some- 
thing different. Only the redwoods will 
remain as a symbol of uniqueness, and even 
they are losing favor: our fearless leader 
claims they “all look the same” and even 
“cause air pollution.” 


_...$o we must move quickly before another 


last Wednesday. Here’s hoping they make it back soon to 
v 


grace this burg. a a 


species becomes extinct. The students now 
are faced with an important mission. If the 
founding fire is not rekindled, its memory 
will quickly be erased in the fouryear shift by 
those who deem it dangerous and counter- 
productive. So think about the school’s: 
“roots” and their relevance now. If they 
hold some value for you, it is urgent that you 
act now for their preservation. 


In Solidarity, 
Rich Seibert 
Santa Cruz 


KETCHUP 


Dear Mr. Flynt: 

It is so fully avant garde of you to feature 
instant-ground woman on your cover that I 
almost hesitate to say what I have to say to 
you. and that is that my sense of humor does 
not extend to such a picture and if my sense 
of humor is not required to appreciate your 
cover then I hardly know how to acceptit. In 
fact, 1 don’t. I think it deserves much 
ketchup. 


Very, very sincerly, 
The Eternal Anon 
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TRAVEL THE WORLD ON A 
SHOESTRING: Remember the 
good old days of student travel? 
We do! Good discounts are avail- 
able. For the best fare to any- 
where call Santa Cruz’s student 
travel specialists. EUROPE: 1981 
CHARTERS—Laker, Jetaway, 
Davis, Chartours & Travac all 
operate charters to Europe serv- 
ing these cities: London, Brussels, 
Amsterdam, Zurich, Madrid, & 
Paris. MORE CHEAP FLIGHTS: 
World Airways, Capitol Airways, 
Transamerica, and Laker all have 
good transatlantic fares. AND) 
EVEN: TWA, Pan Am, and British 
Airways all offer super savings. 
Ask about Apex, Standby, and 
Budgct fares. USA: Supersaver and 
other discount fares to most cities. 
Plus World Airways to Hawaii and 
New York. MEXICO, CENTRAL 
& SOUTH AMERICA: Round- 
trip excursion fares to Central 
America and night flights to Guada- 
lajara and Mexico City. 150-day 
excursion fares to South America. 
SOUTH PACIFIC & ASIA: Round 
trip excursion and one-way budget 
fares to Australia & New Zealand, 
Fiji, Samoa, Rarotonga and Tahiti. 
Easy fares to Hong Kong, Bang- 
kok, Singapore, Kula Lumpur, 
Jakarta, and Manila. SUN, SKI & 
SPORT: Ask about our donwhill 
and cross country ski packages, 
Scuba trips, Club Med and cruises. 
425-TRIP, THE TOURISM 
CENTER 


WOMEN’S PROBLEM SOLV- 
ING GROUPS.: Learn to define 
problems, be assertive, share feed- 
back, plan strategies for change, 
know and get what you want, make 
decisions and commitments. Based 
on a cooperative problem-solving 
model developed by Hoagie 
Wykoff. Sliding scale. Laura Davis 
662-0460 


Santa Cruz Women’s Health 
Center offers medical-gynecolog- 
ical appointments, supportive 
abortion counseling, ovulation- 
mucus method of birth control, 
natural childbirth classes, health 
library, Lesbian Health Matters! book- 
let. Mon., Thurs., Fri. 10-4; Tues. 
10-7 pm, Wed. 10-1 & 7-9 pm. 250 
Locust St. 427-3500 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD: 
Birth contral, pregnancy testing, 
VD screening, annual exams, ref- 
erence library. Free or low cost. 
212 Laurel St., Santa Cruz. Call 
for appointment: 426-5550 


Cuba Carnival tour combining 
politics and pleasure. July 20-27 
or July 20-August 3. Interplanner, 
call -Chris (415) 626-3893. 


Neuro Linguistic Programming is 
a model that makes it possible to 
understand the structure of an 
individual's subjective thought and 
experience. The patterns found in 
this process are called strategies. 
Individuals who have an apptitude 
‘or inclination in a specific area are 
people who have an effective strat- 
egy for that particular area. These 
talents are imminently program- 
mable. I have used, this system to 
model the most effective strategies 
for: Memory, Test Taking, Math- 
ematics, and others. You can learn 
to use these use these same think- 
ing patterns. Call John, 425-6549. 


No TIME to TYPE? Inexpensive 
quality work. Ann, 423-9626 


FOR SALE _ 


“ABORT THE MORAL MAJOR- 
ITY” bumpersticker w/red coat- 
hanger symbol. Weather-proof 
vinyl. 1/$1.25, 2/$2.00. Quantity 
rates too. J.B. 4 Palomar Arcade, 
Box 36, Santa Cruz 95060 


INSTRUCTION 


4 PROFESSIONAL TYPIST ## «, 
Transcription, editing. Reasonable 
and fast. Gail. 429-5267, 423-3352. 


FRIDAY. 2 


¥3O HOPEL se 


1 BRiw 
avon your 
PESTI<) DE, 


JANE DOE SECRETARIAL SER- 
VICE. Spring Special—$1 a page 
IBM Selectric Correcting from 
cassette tape or copy. Try dictating © 
your term papers! 429-1660 or 


WRITING, RESEARCH, BIBLIO- 427-1722 
GRAPHIES IN ALL SUBJECTS. 
QUALITY GUARANTEED. (408) 

HOUSING 


649-0999. Research Help Center, 


824 Munras Ave., Monterey CA, FEMINIST WOMAN WANTED 


93940 to share beautiful home near beach 
w/2 others & independent boy. 
HELP WANTED Avail. soon. Quiet, responsible 


sensitive person only. $175 plus 
utilities. Ist, last, deposit. 426- 
2385 Joy, Mary 


OVERSEAS JOBS—Summer/ 
year round. Europe, S. America, 
Australia, Asia. All fields. $500- 
$1200 monthly. Sightseeing. Free 
info. Write IJC Box 52-CA 45, 
Corona Del Mar, CA 92625 


ROOMMATES WANTED inaco- 
operative Victorian farmhouse. Se- 
clusion, gardening, sauna, tran- 
quility, and more. $180/mo. and 
last. 475-7571 


WANTED: emphatic and creative 
movement instructor for self-con- 
scious student. Bi-weekly sessions. 
Good opportunity for dancer in- 
terested in dance therapy. Fee to 
be negotiated. Kristina, 425-3884 


303 Potrero 


Subjects wanted for participation 
in a psychology experiment in 
auditory perception ($5/hr.). Con- 
tact Joe Harry, Psychology Board, 
Room 401 Kerr Hall, 429-2002. 


FISCAL ASSISTANT I, part-time 
permanent position with City on a 
Hill. Develop and supervise an 
annual budget of $120,000, co- 
ordinate all billing and collection 
of income, and handle all payroll 
matters for 30 employees. Two 
years accounting experience re- 
quired. $6.09 an hour for up to 20 
hours per week. Apply at UCSC 
Personnel Office (Communicat- 
ions Building) before May 5. 


ALASKA and NORTHERN.CAL- 
IFORNIA! Summer jobs in Nation- 
al Parks, State Parks, Local Parks 
and Recreation. Year-round em- 
ployment in all fields. Housing 
information included. $3. Alaska 
Employment Service, Box 1471, 
Beaverton, OR. 97075 (No other 
fee) 


PERSONALS 

PREGNANT? Consider ADOPT- 
ION instead of ABORTION. Doct- 
or and wife will adopt your baby. 
Call (408) 724-8857. Confidential. 


TYPING 

PROFESSIONAL TYPIST. 
PROMPT AND ACCURATE. 
Theses, dissertations, term papers, 
etc. Light editing. EXPERIENCED 
legal secretary 476-4951 


NEED A TYPIST? Professional 
ONE DAY SERVICE at incredibly 


LOW rates. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Close to UCSC in downtown 
area. Editing available. Flexible 
hours, several discount you may 
qualify for. CALL NOW, Susan's 
Typing Service, 425-7818 


TYPING, fast, accurate, reason- That's why American Express 
able rates. All types, including 


resumes. Pick up and delivery, requirements - so you can get the Card 


eights you finish school. 
Professional typing, student ratcs. All you need to apply is a $10,000 j 
IBM Selectric. 688-7024 promise of ane. 


Professional TYPING Service. ALL 
Work Done On IBM Sel. IIL. Josie 
~ Summers, 429-1099. Free Pick- 
Up and Delivery. 


‘Open 7 days a week. 


YOUR INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ADVISORS 


Tripg Travel 
Compa 


425-7822 


#30 


Old Sash Mill, Santa Cruz 


AMERICAN E XPRES*< 


If you have a $10,000 job waiting for you, 
you could have an American Express® Card 
ight now. ; 
Trade the card you've been using every day 
for the Card you'll_be using the rest of your life. 


You're about to leave school and enter awhole 
new world. You've got great expectations. So 


has created a 
special plan that reduces the usual application 


before 
ob or the 


You'lt use the Card the wealthy and the well- 
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Jedhi curis—-—— 
———Cold waves 


only $30 until May Sth 


Mr. Charles Hair Design 
Marsh Manor Center 
3724 Florence, Redwood City 


L86L ‘dy Oc—Ssedd IIH @ UO AND 


> 


traveled use for business lunches, buying clothes 
for work, paying for vacations - for all sorts of 
after-school activities. 

One of the surest ways to establish yourself is = 
to start out as if you were already established. And . 5s 
just having the Card gives you the chance to 
establish a solid credit rating: =. 

So trade up now. You'll find application forms . 
on campus bulletin boards. Or call toll-free “ 
800-528-800@and ask for a Special Student Appli- 
cation. And set yourself up for next year before 


you finish this one. 


The American 


Card. 
ovittevant H. 
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